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Chronicle 


Home News.—The work of Congress centered 
chiefly about the two major measures of the session: 
farm relief and flood relief. These were the subject of a 

struggle between the President and Con- 
It was announced that the flood 

relief bill as passed by the Senate and 
the House would be vetoed. The President’s objection to 
this was the very high cost. Though it carried an ap- 
propriation of $325,000,000, the President felt that the 
cost would be at least $1,500,000,000. The principal ob- 
jection to the farm-relief bill was the equalization fee, by 
which the producers of one commodity would be taxed 
directly to supply funds for the purpose of marketing 
abroad a surplus in another commodity. It passed the 
House May 2. A veto was expected because of that fea- 
ture of the bill by which it takes out of the American 
market a surplus, thereby deliberately raising the price of 
foodstuffs by restricting an available supply. 

The Kellogg anti-war plan made appreciable advances 
during the week. Mr. Kellogg himself, in a speech on 
April 28, declared that the French reservations were not 

a hindrance to acceptance of his own 
draft treaty looking to a simple renuncia- 
tion of war as an instrument of national 
On April 30, a cordial note was received from 
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the German Government accepting the Kellogg proposal 
without reservation. Germany was the first nation to 
reply since the proposal was sent to Great Britain, Italy, 
Japan and Germany. 

Presidential primaries kept the center of the political 
stage. The chief of these was in California. It was ad- 
mitted by all that a defeat for Governor Smith there 
would not be a substantial setback, while 
a victory would practically assure his 
nomination. The victory exceeded the 
hopes of Smith’s supporters, since he polled 30,000 more 
votes than those of his two opponents combined, Senators 
Walsh and Reed. The friends of Governor Smith im- 
mediately set on foot a move to make the nomination at 
Houston unanimous. This proposal would allow the 
States having “ favorite sons” to cast their votes for 
these but to change them over to Smith before the bal- 
loting ended. 


Political 
Matters 


Austria.—The arrest of Bela Kun, former Com- 
munist dictator of Hungary, and the discovery of two 
truck-loads of documents revealing a widespread con- 
spiracy caused great excitement in Hun- 
gary, Austria, Bulgaria, Rumania and 
other European countries directly inter- 
ested in Moscow’s alleged plot for revolutionizing Eastern 
Europe. The full details of the confiscated documents 
were not revealed, but their true nature was not merely a 
matter of conjecture. Bela Kun faced the triple charge 
of re-entering Austria illegally, of plotting against the 
Government and registering under false names. It was 
believed that his capture had blocked a Red outbreak 
through Southeast Europe. Austria’s intelligence agents 
who captured the arch-conspirator in his camouflaged 
drug store have since’ uncovered fourteen associates. 
Though formerly expelled from Austria as an undesirable 
citizen, Bela Kun was desired by at least three nations. 
Budapest asked for his extradition and Moscow made ef- 
forts to rescue him from the Austrian courts. Vienna, 
however, gave no indication of willingness to release her 
captive. At the end of the May Day celebration several 
hundred Communists assembled in Freedom Square and 
clamored for the release of Bela Kun, but no attempt was 
made to effect a rescue. Subsequently some of the friends 
and cooperators of Bela Kun were arrested and held 
for examination. 


Bela Kun 
Seized 


China.—The occupation of Tsinan by the National- 
ists was followed by the eviction of some 16,000 famine 
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Apart from this the situation in the occupied 
region was quiet, and no further mili- 
tary movements were reported. Compli- 
cations, however, with Japan were aggra- 
vated because of the insistence of the Tokio Government 
on retaining fighting forces in the Shantung Province to 
protect their nationals. On April 27, a second sharp note 
was sent to Tokio by the Nationalist Foreign Minister de- 
manding that Japan refrain from landing further forces 
in China, and that those already there should be promptly 
withdrawn. Meanwhile with the expiration of the Chi- 
nese-Portuguese treaty on April 29, both the Nanking and 
the Peking Governments indicated that they were not 
anxious to abrogate the compact, but desired its revision. 
This position was in marked contrast to their readiness 
to abrogate the Chinese-Belgian and the Chinese-Spanish 
commercial and navigation treaties at their expiration. 
Observers were inclined to the belief that Lisbon would 
probably ignore the plea and with other Powers await the 
outcome of the internal disorders. 


refugees. 


International 
Difficulties 


Egypt.—Another crisis in the dispute between Great 
Britain and the Egyptian Government was passed by the 
temporary acceptance of the British demands by the 

Prime Minister, Nahas Pasha. This most 


British : , i yo 
Tteheneteen recent difficulty arose over the introduc 

tion of certain proposals in the Egyptian 
Parliament. These were the Arms Law, removing or 


weakening the restriction on the carrying of weapons, the 
Public Assembly Law, taking away the Government re- 
quirements to forbid public demonstrations, and a third 
law to grant more extensive powers to local officials. 
More important than these, however, was the proposal 
that Egypt itself should take over full rights in regard 
to the protection of foreign interests, rather than that this 
be vested in the British establishment in Egypt. At the 
time these legislative proposals were introduced, Great 
Britain sent a warning that the intent of the legislation 
was contrary to the British Declaration of 1922. The 
bills, nevertheless, were passed by the Chamber of Depu- 
ties and were forwarded to the Senate. Thereupon, Great 
Britain delivered an ultimatum, demanding that the Public 
Assemblies Bill should be withdrawn within forty-eight 
hours. To reinforce the demand, part of the Mediter- 
ranean fleet was ordered to Egypt to await developments. 

Nahas Pasha, the successor of Zaghlul as leader of the 
Wafd, or extreme Nationalist party, was outspoken in 
his determination to oppose the British interference in 
Egyptian legislation. But after pro- 
longed Cabinet discussion, his Govern- 
ment agreed to accept a conciliatory pol- 
icy. Nahas Pasha, on May 1, sent his reply to the ulti- 
matum. He asserted that his Government could not; recog- 
nize the rights claimed by Great Britain in accordance 
with the Declaration of February 20, 1922, that the Gov- 
ernment “cannot subscribe to the contents of the note 
of April 29 without seriously compromising the eternal 
rights of Egypt,” but that consideration by the Senate 
of the legislation to which objection was taken would be 


Egyptian 
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postponed until the next session. An immediate answer 
was sent by the British Government. This note took into 
account the postponement of the Senate action, but re- 
asserted the resolve of the British Government not only 
to intervene should the legislation again be brought for- 
ward, but also to uphold the rights claimed through the 
Declaration of 1922. 

| 

France.—The election of April 29 resulted in a de- 
finite confirmation of the immediate program of the Na- 
tional Union or coalition Government of Premier Poin- 
caré, assuring him of ample support for 
the continuance of his own and M. 
Briand’s policies at home and abroad. 
While the exact figures were misleading, due to the loose- 
ness of party affiliations, it was generally estimated that 
the Premier might count on about 400 of the 612 Deputies 
in the new Chamber. A loss of about ten seats by the 
extreme Left, and a gain of thirty or more for the parties 
of the Right and Center (the new Chamber is larger 
than the old) leave the moderate Left and the Radicals 
(independent) practically unchanged. 

A strengthening of France’s financial position was the 
first concern of the Premier, as a prelude to the legal 
stabilization of the franc. Immediately after the election 
he announced the issuance of long-term 
five-per-cent bonds, to redeem short-term 
issues maturing in 1928 and 1929, and 
to reduce the floating debt. No limit was set to the sub- 
scription of the new issue, and it was expected that it 
would reach an enormous figure. Almost simultaneous 
with this step came the publication of debt correspondence 
with the American and British Governments, agreeing to 
payments on war debts within the next year totaling nearly 
$50,000,000. America’s share, $11,250,000, is in accord- 
ance with the schedule of the Mellon-Bérenger agreement, 
which was never accepted by France, and whose ratifica- 
tion, without reservations that America is unlikely to ac- 
cept, can scarcely be hoped for from the present Parlia- 
ment, as the Government is dependent upon the support of 
a strong group which will approve no permanent debt 
settlement that is not contingent on continued reparations 
payments by Germany. This same nationalist sentiment, 
strengthened by the election outcome, assured firm support 
at home for the reservations contained in the Briand anti- 
war plan. 


Elections 


Finances 


Germany.—Favorable reports were made on the 
working of the German unemployment law which went 
into operation on October 1, 1927. The statement is- 
sued by the Department of Unemploy- 
ment Insurance and Labor Exchanges 
showed that the average number of work- 
ers contributing was 15,810,000 and the average num- 
ber of persons in receipt of benefit or relief work was 
780,000. This placed the total number of insured persons 
at 16,590,000. Those who received emergency allow- 
ances were also granted family allowances for those de- 
pendent on them. The average number of dependent per- 
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sons was 770,000. It was estimated that this distribution 
approximated about 76.81 marks (worth 23.8 cents each) 
per worker. Besides the expenditures for benefits a large 
sum was devoted to measure calculated to prevent or re- 
duce unemployment. 


Great Britain.—The latest version of the Revised 
Prayer Book of the Anglican Church was accepted by the 
Anglican Church Assembly on April 26, and announced 
as ready for presentation to the House of 
Commons. Following the rejection of 
the new Prayer Book by the House in 
December, 1927, the offending features were reconsidered. 
Towards the end of March, the convocations of York and 
Canterbury gave their approval to the changes, noted in 
our issue of April 14, but the vote in favor was some- 
what decreased. The Church Assembly, held at West- 
minster, likewise returned a reduced majority on the 
newest revision. The final vote was 396 favorable and 
153 against, a majority of 243, whereas the majority of 
1927 was 384. The latest vote, in detail, was: Bishops, 
32 to 2; clergy, 183 to 59; laity, 181 to 92. The total 
ballot cast was 101 less than that of last year. 


Revised Prayer 
Book Accepted 


Ireland.—Continuing his efforts to secure the con- 
stitutional removal of the oath of allegiance as established 
in the Free State, Eamon De Valera, on May 3, brought 
the question of the oath to the attention 
of the Dail. Since last summer, Mr. De 
Valera had been gathering the requisite 
number of signatures necessary for the initiation of legis- 
lation by the people looking to this amendment of the 
Constitution. According to Article 48, it is provided that 
“ Any legislation passed by the Oireachtas providing for 
such initiation by the people shall provide (1) that such 
proposals shall be initiated on a petition of fifty thousand 
voters on the register. . . . ” Mr. De Valera was able 
to present a petition signed by 96,000 registered electors. 
The Speaker of the Dail, Mr. Hayes, declared that the 
petition presented by Mr. De Valera was exceptional, 
and that it could be accepted if objection were not taken 
to it. Mr. Cosgrave took objection, but Mr. De Valera 
immediately proposed a motion that the Dail accept the 
petition. 

Another constitutional amendment that has been de- 
bated for a long time and is at present in the hands of 
a Joint Committee, consisting of ten members, of the 
Senate and the Dail is that of the re- 
form of the Senate and of the method 
of its choice. The report of this Com- 
mittee had been expected by the end of March, but has 
thus far been delayed. Article 50 of the Constitution de- 
clares that amendments to the Constitution may be made 
by the Oireachtas within an eight year period from the 
date “of the coming into operation of this Constitution.” 
The expiration time, therefore, is 1930, after which all 
amendments must be submitted to a plebiscite of the 
voters. Since this would introduce a complex procedure, 
these two amendments have been persistently urged. 
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Japan.—On April 27, according to a special dis- 
patch to the New York Times, the lower house of the 
Diet recessed following excited scenes provoked by the 
Opposition members who charged the 
Prime Minister, Baron Tanaka, with hav- 
ing misled the Emperor through furnish- 
ing inaccurate election figures. The attack on the Gov- 
ernment, according to the dispatch, took a twofold form. 
The Minseito party moved a vote of lack of confidence 
in the entire Cabinet, but there was little hope that a 
polling of the members would pass it. On the other hand 
the entire Opposition joined the Minseito in a resolution 
censuring the Home Secretary for having interfered with 
“the freedom of an election.” Incidentally, before the 
recess was declared a virtually unanimous bill was passed 
urging the Government to ameliorate social discontent so 
as to prevent the spread of Communism. It was signifi- 
cant that apart from a few desultory arrests for dis- 
orderly conduct May Day passed off quietly in the country. 


House 
Recesses 


Mexico.—Behind an apparent veil of censorship, a 
discussion of extreme importance was taking place in 


Mexico. This had to do with the new civil code which, 
it was announced, would be promulgated 
— shortly. Extreme alarm was aroused in 


all classes of society, particularly among 
business men, landed proprietors, manufacturers and 
lawyers. The little that was allowed to leak out gave rise 
to the worst forebodings. These were not allayed by 
the boast of the sponsors of the code that “it contained 
all of the most up-to-date findings of Socialism.” From 
what was known of the discussion, the code was also sure 
to bring about international complications. Under pres- 
sure from the Bar of Mexico City, Calles postponed its 
promulgation for thirty days. Meanwhile, in many parts 
of the Republic, bitter battles took place. In Leon, Guana- 
juato; San Lorenzo, Oaxaca; Sayula and Jiquilpan, 
Jalisco, and in other places, many rebel forces met the 
Federal troops with varying results. In the meantime, the 
elections approached, with Obregon as the sole candidate, 
opinions on whom in Mexico and the United States were 
very varied, many voices being heard expressing doubt as 
to his qualifications. 


Poland.—At the May Day celebration in Warsaw 
five persons were killed and nearly 100 wounded as a 
result of a battle between Socialists and Communists. 
Disguised as factory workers, a group of 
ultra-Reds started an opposition meet- 
ing in the Opera Square where 30,000 
Socialists had assembled. A Communist gave the signal 
for a general fight when he drew a revolver against the 
Socialist militia which was attempting to restore order. 
However, the Communists were routed and order restored 
before the police arrived. Ameer Amanullah, the Afghan 
ruler, was driving a few blocks from the scene of battle 
when he received a warning of the trouble and was re- 
quested to proceed in the opposite direction. Amanullah 
visited Premier Pilsudski at his sickroom in the military 
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hospital. Together with his Queen and his suite the 
Afghan ruler left Warsaw for Russia the next morning. 


Russia.—On April 16, Apollinaris, Bishop of the 
Conciliary (Karlovatz) Branch of the Russian Orthodox 
Church in North America, published the Epistle addressed 
to him by his Superior, Metropolitan 
Anthony, President of the Archiepiscopal 
Council of Karlovatz, and the members 
of the Council. The Epistle, dated September 6-19, 1927, 
contains a severe condemnation of Archbishop Platon, 
and warns the Faithful against any communication with 
him in sacris. A series of protests are registered against 
the interference in Russian Church affairs of the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople, the adoption of the new calendar, 
the “Living Church,” the Pan-Orthodox Congress of 
Constantinople in 1923, the compromises of Metropolitan 
Sergius, etc. Metropolitan Eulogius is blamed for Mod- 
ernism. 

According to the Workers’ Gazette, 108,000 private 
firms were put out of business during the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1927. Later figures show that 
70,000 more, of twenty-eight per cent of 
the private firms, were closed down dur- 
ing the first half of the present fiscal 
year, between October 1 and April 1. Hopes were ex- 
pressed by the State Planning Commission that the 
private firms would be entirely eliminated by January 1, 
1930. Not less than $500,000,000 was estimated thus 
to have been forced out of activity. On the other hand, 
April grain collections were said to have fallen down 
deplorably, not only below a third of this year’s program, 
but far below last year. Efforts were set on foot to 
operate with State-owned farms. 

A tremendous military demonstration, intended to im- 
press the whole world, was staged in Moscow on May 1. 
an army of 1,000,000 marched through Red Square, with 
galloping cavalry, tanks, armored cars, 
machine guns, airplanes, and roaring 
guns from the Kremlin. Thousands of 
armed civilians marched past in perfect order. Boast was 
made by the Government that they could count upon 
1,250,000 members of the Communist party, 2,000,000 
more Communist Youth and 3,000,000 “ sympathizers ” 
among the workers, represented by these civilian troops, 
and behind them 10,000,000 members of the Red Labor 
Federation. Numberless banners were carried in the 
parade, denouncing Chamberlain, Poincaré, Chang Tso- 
lin, capitalism, ete. 
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Venezuela.—In his opening message to Congress on 
April 23, President Gomez, in making allusion to the 
recent uprising by subordinate officers, noted that the 
rebellion was incited by enemies of the 


President oa : : 
Addresses Administration. Some Venezuelans in 
Congress Mexico and elsewhere allied with Com- 


munistic elements, the President declared, were plotting 
the ruin of the nation, and it was their propaganda which 
induced many university students to engage in disturb- 
ances leading to the military revolt on April 7, which, 
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added the President, “ failed miserably.” Meanwhile a 
general assembly of university students at Quito, Ecuador, 
was reported to have passed a sympathetic vote for “ the 
cause of liberty ” of the Venezuelan students. To Presi- 
dent Gomez they cabled: “ Your crime stains all America 
with blood. For the students slain we sing a hymn 
of liberty to the arrival of the dawn and the fall of your 
accursed head.” The President’s message stated that the 
treasury reserve on March 31, amounted to more than 
113,000,000 bolivars (approximately about $22,500,000), 
The national debt was reduced during the year from 85,- 
000,000 bolivars to 77,990,000. 


League of Nations.—After three years of inquiry, 
the report of the Committee on International Traffic in 
Women and Children was made public at the close of 
the year 1927. The inquiry was in ac- 
cordance with Article 23-C of the League 
Covenant, and was conducted by eight 
experts, under the presidency of the American expert, 
Dr. William F. Snow. Investigations were conducted in 
112 cities in 28 countries. Interviews were held with 600 
Government officials, 5,000 members of the underworld, 
and 250 social workers. The complete collection of 
original documents was placed on file in the League secre- 
tariat. It was found that women and girls are still being 
taken from Europe to Central and South America for 
immoral purposes in considerable numbers; that coun- 
tries of destination are apt to be those which have either 
prosperous conditions, or a preponderance of men, or 
both, with the policy of licensing prostitutes; and that 
countries of origin are apt to be those where ignorance 
prevails and general internal conditions favor the crea- 
tion of a class suitable for such traffic. 

The resignation was forwarded on April 28 to the 
League Secretariat of the Hon. John Bassett Moore. 
Mr. Moore had served for seven years as Judge on the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 
In his resignation Judge Moore stated 
that he expects to devote his entire time 
to completing a huge treatise on international law, of 
seventy-five volumes, on which he has spent forty-two 
years of labor. 
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Next week, as an extraordinary feature, John 
LaFarge will present a translation from the Rus- 
sian of “ A Voice from the Catacombs.” It is a 
chant sung by Orthodox Christians hidden from 
sight in the dungeons of Soviet Russia. 

G. K. Chesterton, in “ The Challenge of the 
Mind,” says: “The problem of this educated 
modern world is whether people are still bright = 
enough to be converted.” 


Everybody comes to New York sooner or later 
to see its sights. Next week, Lida Rose McCabe 
will uncover still more of the Catholic wonders 
of the great city in “ Old Christian Sculpture in 
Gotham.” 

Dr. Mallmann, in the third article of his series 
on China, will reveal the secret of Japan’s animos- 
ity to the United States. 
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The Federal Education Bill 


HE hearings on the Curtis-Reed bill conducted last 

month at Washington disclosed no new arguments. 
They brought out with new emphasis, however, the tire- 
less activity of the National Education Association, the 
Masons of the Southern Jurisdiction, and of Mr. Hearst, 
in supporting this proposal for the establishment of yet 
another field in which Congress may unconstitutionally 
dabble. 

The elimination of the Federal subsidy from the most 
recent revision of the bill deceives no one. It is gone, but 
not forgotten. Mr. Hearst, indeed, cannily bases his sup- 
port of the Curtis-Reed machinery on the assurance of a 
subsidy in the near future. He takes it for granted, and 
not without reason. It will enable the Federal Govern- 
ment, he argues, to come to the rescue in those States in 
which the people are not able to pay for their schools. 
That there are no States of that description bothers Mr. 
Hearst not a whit. He also envisions in the Curtis- 
Reed philosophy a method of compelling backward States 
to revise their educational policy so as to conform exactly 
to principles discovered, and imposed under pain of fine, 
by the centralized Federal Department of Education. 

Mr. Hearst foresees accurately the progress of events 
should Congress adopt the Curtis-Reed bill. As it carries 
no subsidy, the Department which it creates will be a 
penniless orphan ; hence within a few years Congress will 
be importuned to make a modest appropriation for its 
support. In the kind atmosphere of Washington this 
appropriation will emulate similar appropriations (that of 
the Children’s Bureau, for example) and burgeon like 
the bay tree. It is the nature of appropriations to in- 
crease, and Congress may always be relied on to assist 
nature. The various agencies authorized by the bill will 
demand wider scope and increased power—a very human 
tendency illustrated nowhere with such perfection as at 
Washington. What Mr. Hearst so confidently takes for 
granted will soon be an established fact. We shall have 
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a political bureaucracy at Washington to dictate the school 
policies of the country, and to enforce its decisions by its 
power to give or withhold the Federal subsidy. 

Thus another right reserved under the Constitution 
to the local Governments shall have been destroyed, and 
another stone removed from the foundation on which 
our Federal structure rests. 

We de not condemn the Curtis-Reed bill solely be- 
cause of its potentialities for political corruption, or be- 
cause a Federal Department of Education may at some 
future day be readily used to destroy local control of 
the local schools. We condemn it for what it actually is. 
A Federal Department of Education is neither authorized 
by the nature of the rights and duties of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, nor needed by the States. In a matter so nearly 
affecting the interests of the people, and in particular 
of parents, we cannot be too jealous of encroachment upon 
local rights, or of the assumption by a Federalized bureau- 
cracy of duties which in no wise rest upon the Federal 
Government. 


The Promise of the Cross 


HE testimony of an inspired writer is not needed to 

teach us that the life of man on earth is a warfare. 
That truth we soon learn from experience, and to Cath- 
olics it comes home with peculiar poignance. The on- 
slaughts which began in the days of Our Blessed Lord and 
brought Him to death upon Calvary never cease. Again 
and again, with tireless reiteration, are they directed 
against His Mystical Body, the Church, and in every 
attack we who through Baptism have been incorporated 
with Him, bear some part. 

Not many of us in this country are chosen for the 
crown and palm of the martyr. Yet we have known 
many whose fidelity to the Church made their lives one 
long, and if unbloody, at the same time an unbroken 
martyrdom. Indeed every Catholic who orders his life 
according to the dictates of Christ’s truth will inevitably 
suffer. Christ did not promise His followers temporal 
felicity. On the contrary, He made the patient bearing 
of the Cross a condition of entrance into His fellowship. 
An over-optimistic apologist wrote not long ago that in 
this country today it is a positive social and political asset 
to be a Catholic. We cannot share his conviction. It 
does not square with our experience. 

The young Catholic physician soon discovers that the 
moral teaching of the Church debars him from many an 
avenue which leads to financial independence. The 
fledgling lawyer soon begins to ask himself whether what 
his Catholic masters have taught him on the subject of 
truthfulness and the sacredness of an oath, is not too 
rigidly narrow. At least it appears to run counter to what 
daily occurs in our courts. The young man hopefully en- 
tering the marts of trade wonders whether or not the 
maxim “business is business” is not a sufficient and proper 
guide, even though it often seems to contradict what he 
has always believed to be the basic principles of justice 
and charity. The young men and women now beginning 
life in the professional or commercial world who find 
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that “it is a positive social and business asset, to be a 
Catholic” may be numerous, but it has never been our lot 
to meet them. If we can rely on the testimony of our 
clergy and our college authorities, we must conclude that 
they are indeed few. 

As a matter of plain fact, it seems to us that per- 
secution, in one form or other, is the normal life of the 
Catholic. It is true that he can escape it by bowing the 
knee to Baal, to Mammon or to Beelzebub, and, unfor- 
tunately some do. For a time these may continue to be 
known as Catholics, but in most instances either they or 
their children remove the scandal by definitely turning 
away from the Church. But the true Catholic must 
separate himself from many pursuits judged by his non- 
Catholic fellows to be lawful. And in society as at pres- 
ent constituted, and as it bids fair to remain, the separa- 
tion usually constitutes a handicap. 

He may not select a non-Catholic school for his children, 
even though membership in that institution promises 
social favor and worldly success. He may not take part 
in financial operations allowed or, at least, not yet banned, 
by the law of the land, but long ago banned by the law of 
God. Avenues leading to social and business success, 
open to others of laxer or less well instructed consciences, 
are closed to him. Layman as he is and no Religious, his 
conscience is his cloister. Beyond it he must not stray. 
Into it he may admit no un-Christlike principle or prac- 
tice. 

To be quite frank, it seems to us that far too many 
Catholics forget that the sole road to salvation is the 
Royal Road of the Holy Cross. The Catholic who kicks 
against the goad when asked to suffer for his Faith gives 
evidence that he has forgotten what Christ promised His 


followers. The Cross is not reserved for the missionary 
in a far land. It is laid on the shoulders of every 
Catholic. 


The Palm and the Olive 


HE persecutions borne by Catholics in civilized coun- 
tries rarely lead in these days to sudden and violent 
death, yet in every age the Church has been glorified by 
her Martyrs. Without anticipating her judgment, there is 
reason to believe that some of the sublimest examples of 
martyrdom known to history have been furnished by our 
Catholic brethren in Mexico during the last two years. 
The list of the martyrs is long. Before God’s favor 
brings back peace to that distracted and unhappy country, 
many names may be added to it. For nearly two years 
Catholics in Mexico have attended Divine services by 
stealth and at the risk of their lives. The great churches 
reared by the piety of their ancestors to the glory of God 
have not known, during these long and weary months, the 
consecration of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. The 
sanctuaries are desolate, the choirs silent, the confessionals 
closed, the tabernacles once the home of the Eucharistic 
Saviour, emptied of His holy presence. Priests and 
Bishops have gone through the country, disguised and in 
daily peril, as was St. Paul, to care as the great Apostle 
did centuries ago, for the scattered flock of Christ. 
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Sustained by the paternal words of the Vicar of Christ 
and by the prayers of Catholics throughout the world, 
these fearless fathers of their people are unshaken in their 
opposition to all that might tend to weaken the unity of 
Christ’s Church. Not the least splendid tribute to the 
vitality of the Faith in Mexico is the staunch devotion of 
clergy and people to the Church. It is dearer to them than 
life; persecution only welds them into a firmer unity of 
Faith and charity. 

They have known the palm of the martyrs, these Cath- 
olic brethren of ours. In the utterances of at least one 
Mexican official within the last few weeks, and in the 
equally significant silence of others, are they justified in 
seeing the olive branch of peace? 

We can hope and pray that this is so. It may be that 
through the prayers of the martyrs the day of Mexico’s 
deliverance from tyranny and oppression is at hand. With 
the secular aspects of the negotiations which, it is hoped, 
will shorten the day of persecution, neither we nor any 
group of Catholic Americans can have any direct concern. 
Yet we know that before peace can be re-established, 
pledges must be given and guarantees secured. Nothing is 
settled, as Lincoln, badgered by irresponsible advisers, 
would point out, until it is settled right. And in Mexico 
nothing will be “ settled right ” unless the terms of settle- 
ment adequately protect every Mexican in his rights as 
a man and as a Catholic. 

An apparent peace might be arranged by specious agree- 
ments, and by “understandings” based purely upon ex- 
pediency. But the insufficiency of such devices will soon 
become manifest. We sincerely trust that at this critical 
time genuine good will may hold sway, so that an agree- 
ment, permanent because secured by justice and charity, 
may be reached. 


Dr. Bowie Replies 


I N the Communications column of this issue is an answer 

from Dr. W. Russell Bowie to an editorial which ap- 
peared here two week ago. Two of these paragraphs 
are evidently part of a sort of form letter which Dr. 
Bowie has sent to different publications. They require 
little comment. Dr. Bowie repudiates the newspaper story 
in that particular which made him a critic of the Catholic 
Church in general, but fails to take back the seriously un- 
charitable charges that Catholics are determined to “ sup- 
press all news except what they regard as favorable to 
their Church,” and to “ keep the true facts of Catholicism 
out of the newspapers.” Until he withdraws or repudiates 
these words, Dr. Bowie does not come into the court of 
public opinion with clean hands. 

To this false witness he now adds new offenses. “ Cer- 
tain Roman Catholic influences,” he says, are attempting 
to suppress public discussion. Since he does not name these 
“influences,” it is useless to attempt to refute him. If 
he refers to Father Mullaly, or to this Review, he merits 
an unqualified denial. We have never resisted any honest 
discussion of Catholicism ; on the contrary, we ask nothing 
better, and it is critics of the type of Dr. Bowie who would 
deny it to us. Not criticism, but lying criticism, is what 
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we object to. It was Dr. Bowie’s saying the opposite 
which made us charitably suppose he had not read the 
original article. ‘The alternative is not a pleasant one, 
and one which we would not have suggested. 

However, Dr. Bowie does make a direct answer to a 
query put to him. He was asked if he questioned the 
simple fact that nobody, Catholics included, has to buy 
a magazine or newspaper if he does not want to. Dr. 
Bowie does not question that fact, but protests that it 
is not the question at issue. It was, as a fact, the only 
question at issue. Dr. Bowie raises a new one. Observe 
the process of his logic. (There is nothing like italics 
to unravel bad logic.) “ The point is not the right of 
individuals to refuse to buy what they do not want. The 
point rather is a carefully organized and specifically de- 
fined boycott which once set in operation, in an instance 
where the Church might feel itself to have been justly 
offended, can easily spread until it becomes the kind of 
miscellaneous attempt to suppress any criticism whatever, 
which Father Mullaly apparently approves when he 
quotes, etc.” ' 

Dr. Bowie does not object to individuals refusing to 
buy objectionable newspapers, but he does object when 
they do it all together, and then, by the process of pro- 
gressive assumption, made famous by the higher critics 
of the Bible, what started out as a measure of perfectly 
justifiable self-defense against slander, becomes a mis- 
cellaneous monster which Dr. Bowie conveniently but 
erroneously fathers on Father Mullaly. 

In quoting the editor of the Atlantic, Dr. Bowie puts 
himself in bad company. That gentleman, as quoted, in- 
sinuates the Same charge as Dr. Bowie. They both re- 
fuse to face the facts. Catholics are not afraid of critic- 
ism. Catholics, singly or collectively, will take all proper 
measures to defend themselves against slander. In this 
they do not differ from any other group of people. 


Divorce and the Broken Home 


PEAKING at the Race Betterment Conference in 

Battle Creek some months ago, Dr. Louis I. Dublin, 
whose sane comments on sociological problems have often 
won commendation in these pages, pointed out some seri- 
ous facts in connection with the steady increase of di- 
vorce in the United States. The rate for 1925 was 
three times that of 1887, when divorce registration for 
the whole country began, and today “in certain social 
classes divorce has become the fashion.” So common is 
it, declares Dr. Dublin, that it “is now a major problem 
in our social economy, and the evil is rapidly getting out 
of hand.” 

The seriousness of this social evil is apparent to all 
Catholics, and indeed, to all who have seen its results in 
the criminal and the juvenile courts. The family, as Dr. 
Dublin rightly holds, forms the foundation of civilized 
life, and in very large measure, “determines the well- 
being not only of the individual but of the nation as 4 
whole.” Divorce acts as a solvent upon this unit of human 
society. Not only does it break up the family, but it often 
implants in the younger members resentments which later 
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externalize themselves in anti-social or criminal conduct. 
How frequently the children of homes broken by divorce 
must be cared for by private agencies, or corrected by 
the courts, is a phenomenon long known. The child of 
the broken family has not only been deprived of the love 
that is characteristic of the normal home, but has been 
brought into contact with malign factors which distort his 
views of life. His early environment is bitterness and 
strife. Small wonder is it that in maturer years he be- 
comes a source of social disorder. 

No small aid can be rendered by the State in well-con- 
sidered legislation tending to check hasty marriages. In 
some jurisdictions, publication of a “ notice of intention,” 
akin to the Catholic custom of calling the banns, is re- 
quired. Similar legislation in all the States would prob- 
ably lessen the number of ill-assorted unions, doomed 
from the outset to end in dissension. Ultimately, the evii 
is one to be attacked and removed by religion and educa- 
tion. But the aid which the State can give should not be 
overlooked. 


Our Elusive Criminals 


EFORE we can assess the worth of punishment as a 

crime-deterrent, it is necessary that a series of crimes, 
extending over a period of years, be fitly punished. As 
punishment has not been inflicted in this manner in the 
United States, we are not able to agree with those pen- 
ologists who conclude that as a deterrent punishment is 
without value. 

So far from punishing the criminal, in very many in- 
stances we do not even catch him. In a report recently 
submitted to the National Crime Commission, Mr. Frank 
O. Lowden wisely remarks that the criminal must be 
caught and convicted “ before he can be punished or dealt 
with as science suggests.” But in Buffalo, as appears 
from figures cited in the report, arrests are made in only 
three per cent of the known cases of robbery, and in 
Cleveland, the percentage is only two; so that, as Mr. 
Louis N. Robinson, of the Commission, thinks, robbery 
in these cities must be a particularly lucrative calling. As 
for Chicago, and, indeed, for the country at large, the pro- 
portion of arrests and convictions to the number of major 
crimes is not much higher. “ The risks of being a crimi- 
nal pale into insignificance,” writes the editor of the 
Survey, “ beside those risks of being a baby which health 
workers are always pointing out.” The risks, indeed, 
fall to the criminal’s victims. 

It is time for the opponents of punishment for crime to 
submit their conclusions, forced upon us so incessantly in 
the daily press, to a rigid analysis. Since the proportion 
of murderers executed to murders committed is so small, 
it would seem that their argument against capital punish- 
ment, based on its alleged lack of deterrent effect, should 
not be urged with so much din and clamor. Some mur- 
derers, doubtless, will always be clever enough to escape 
detection ; but if for every murderer caught, speedy execu- 
tion were provided, the deterrent power of capital punish- 
ment would be given a chance which it has lacked for years 
in this country to vindicate its usefulness. 
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The Movies and Exaggeration 


ANTHONY M. BeENneprk, D.D. 


of the Motion Picture Producers and Distribu- 

tors of America, printed the following significant 
statement: ‘‘ Endorsement of the practice of the mem- 
bers of this association in refraining from using mislead- 
ing or salacious advertising was registered by all branches 
of the motion picture industry at the Trade Practice Con- 
ference. This means that the best efforts of all will be 
directed to discouraging others in the industry from us- 
ing such advertising.” 

In truth one of the big handicaps under which the 
movie industry has staggered its way to its present envi- 
ous prosperity was this tendency towards exaggeration, 
towards the use of abundant superlatives, towards the 
producing of the impression, often false, of a sometimes 
unmoral, generally not genuine, thrill. 

Perhaps it is only natural that this handicap should 
be. The movie industry has had a very rapid growth— 
the first motion pictures were shown in 1896, and they 
were merely little disconnected flashes of action—and 
perhaps it was to be expected that its heart and its head 
should take a longer time to reach their full development 
than the material form in regard to which success ran riot. 
Just like the little boy whose enthusiasm leads him to bet 
his pal a million dollars, though he is lucky to have a 
companion for the penny in his pocket, who concocts nar- 
ratives fanciful enough to outdo those told by his com- 
rades, though there be not a semblance of truth in his 
narration; like the tales of fantastic wealth that come 
from every newly-discovered oil field or mining district, 
it is but natural, mayhap, that the movies, grown in- 
toxicated by the riches and fame which the immediate 
success of their popular appeal brought them, should 
lose themselves in an orgy of weird exaggeration. 

We may easily remember when every picture was 
billed as “the most stupendous, soul-satisfying, mag- 
nificent spectacle that the world has ever witnessed,” or 
in terms equally extravagant; when every film actor was 
drawing, by his press-agent’s account, fabulous thousands 
a week as salary; when each picture was said to have 
cost hundreds of thousands of dollars to produce; when 
the narrative of the daily routine of Hollywood’s satel- 
lites rivaled the inventive genius of the greatest imagin- 
ative writers of history, not only in adventure, but in 
many far less creditable details. The “ fan” magazines 
depicted every screen star as a Sir Galahad or a Don 
Juan, as a Joan of Arc or Cleopatra incarnate. 

And there can be no doubt that this exaggeration hurt 
the movies. Not only were they considered a cheap and 
vulgar form of entertainment, so that, in the words of 
Representative Sol Bloom of New York, “ when we en- 
tered such places, we went furtively and were more or 
less ashamed to be seen doing it,” but they also caused the 
picture-going public to become skeptical, so that when 
really worth-while pictures were advertised according to 
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their true value, it merely uttered some slang synonym of 
“ Blah!”, and turned over in its sleep. Consider the failure 
of “Abraham Lincoln,”—according to Representative 
Bloom “the greatest historical picture ever made—one 
which impresses indelibly upon the minds of the specta- 
tors that great struggle between the States and that im- 
mortal statesman who dominated the scene.” 

Nowadays, however, the movies have grown up. It is 
true that they still have their failings, but neither is the 
adult human able to throw off entirely the faults and 
weaknesses of childhood. The organization over which 
Will Hays holds sway has long since proclaimed its pur- 
pose of “establishing and maintaining the highest pos- 
sible moral and artistic standards of motion pictures, and 
developing the educational, as well as the entertainment 
value of ‘the motion picture.” “I think it will be agreed,” 
says Congressman Bloom, “that no more worthy ideals 
could have been set down and that if these ideals were 
carried out with sincerity the whole world was bound to 
benefit.” 

The question, then, is to discover to what degree of 
perfection these ideals have been realized. The perfec- 
tion of their fulfilment, we must grant, has not been ab- 
solute—we still have pictures wanting in moral and artis- 
tic taste, we still have some of the vulgar enthusiasm 
which vents itself in unseemly exaggeration, we still have 
manifestations of the blind greed which threatens to kill 
the goose, if the motion-picture-going public will pardon 
the use of the term, that lays the golden egg—but with 
it all we have the perseverance in their aim of the men 
who form the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors 
of America, together with a clearer understanding of the 
evils with which they must contend. 

Some months ago, the Motion Picture relates, they, in 
company with the Association of Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers of California, set down a series of eleven themes, 
dealing with profanity, irreligion and salaciousness, which 
must not be used in motion pictures, together with a 
recommendation that twenty-six other subjects, touching 
upon crime, international good feeling, and public propri- 
ety, be carefully handled. The “open door” policy 
which Mr. Hays inaugurated, inviting those interested to 
show their reaction to current film portrayals by construc- 
tive and helpful criticism, indicates quite clearly their 
sincerity in their purpose. 

There have been occasions when criticism has been 
adversely received, it is true, but we must remember that 
these men do not see with our eyes, that they are, after 
all, human and liable to error. They have admitted 
through their spokesman, Mr. Hays, that motion pic- 
tures belong to the public, “ by whose approval we live,” 
that it is the public’s duty to show them, by box-office 
displeasure, their mistake if they have erred. If we con- 
scientiously feel, therefore, that any picture or series of 
pictures offends against the canons of good taste, and ap- 
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peal through the “ open door ”’ fails to right that offense, 
let us show our mind by avoiding those pictures—the 
argument most likely to drive home our point. 

The movies are here to stay, that much is certain; and 
there is no wisdom, either theoretical or practical, in con- 
demning them beforehand as an evil thing and incapable, 
however great their present defects may be, of a service- 
able purpose. Defects do still exist, both mechanical and 
artistic: Quinn Martin, of the New York World, for 
example, inveighs against the use of “atrociously bad 
grammar in the sub-titles.” Count Ilya Tolstoy, son of 
the famous novelist, complains that “ pattern movies,” 
built according to a set form just to keep up a regular 
schedule of output, are hindering the artistic progress of 
the movies. Racy titles and unbelievable press-agent yarns 
have not gone entirely into the discard. 

But we may be sure that no one realizes the existence 
of these and kindred evils more keenly and is striving to 
correct them more zealously than the sincere men among 
those who are connected with the industry—and both 
honesty and charity demand that we grant the sincerity 
of many of them. To a recent cry for censorship, de- 
manding the cancelation of the license of any theater ex- 
hibiting pictures which are “immoral, indecent, or tend 
to ridicule, disparage, or hold up to obloquy or contempt 
any race, creed, or nationality, or are calculated to arouse 
racial, national or religious prejudice,” Will Hays’ office 
claims that for several years his organization has been 
enforcing rules against pictures which are indecent, which 
show disrespect for law, or which might offend any race 
or creed, and insists that if the fight for censorship be- 
comes a national issue, it will not be because the producers 
have been remiss in formulating and trying to enforce 
the highest standards. And in a recent issue of one of 
the movie magazines we find a goodly list of books and 
plays which have been barred from screen presentation 
because they too evidently offend against the canons of 
good taste. 

For the rest, we must realize that it is up to the public 
to better the vision and the judgment of the movie in- 
dustry. 

The producers themselves have argued time and again 
that the public does not support wholeheartedly their ef- 
fort to make morally and artistically better pictures, and 
have adduced many examples to prove their point. Mr. 
Hays, in his address at the opening of the Trade Prac- 
tices Conference in New York last October, said: 

The whole basis of the development of motion pictures has been 
and is, I repeat, public confidence and good will..... More than 
1,000,000 people in New York and immediate vicinity every day, 
getting their relaxation and principal amusement from pictures— 
with 12,000,000 every day in this country alone, not only give 
a vote of confidence of the very first quality, but also measure 
exactly our duty. It is indeed a vote of confidence that cannot 
be ignored either by the friends or critics of pictures. 

Movie producers generally protest that they are will- 
ing to give the public the best that they can. They judge 
results, certainly, by box-office receipts; and while this 
does not justify them in presenting what is essentially 
evil, it does put an onus upon us of supporting what is 
worth while in the movies. 
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Let us grant, therefore, that producers are sincere in 
their desire to attain high moral and artistic standards. 
Sad experience has conclusively shown us that arbitrary 
preceptive or prohibitive legislation or government inter- 
ference, whether by censorship or any other means, will 
have a hard, if not impossible, task to bring about the 
excellence that is desired. What we need is a practical co- 
operation with those persons who are working for bet- 
ter things—by counsel, by thought, and by deed. The 
movies are having an increasingly larger part in the 
world’s entertainment, and also in its education and in- 
struction; we must help them to perform that part in a 
way conducive to the helpful growth of man’s physical 
and intellectual and moral well-being. 


Gilbert Stuart, 1755-1828 


FLORENCE GILMORE 


OT alone the centenary of his death, but also his 

intense, awed admiration for Washington, vividly 
recall Stuart, the portrait painter, in these days when it 
has become something of a fashion painstakingly or epi- 
grammatically to try to prove that the Father of our 
country was neither a hero, nor in any sense a truly 
great man. 

During the Revolutionary War, when Americans could 
hardly have expected to be popular in England, Gilbert 
Stuart rose to fame there. His portraits were praised in 
high places; he made, and wasted, money, and his sitters 
included the most prominent men of the time—not only 
notables such as Sir Joshua Reynolds and Kemble, but 
Louis XIVI, the Prince of Wales, and George I1J—until, 
impelled by a life-long desire to paint a portrait of Wash- 
ington, Stuart turned his back upon his European con- 
nections and returned to America. Although he reached 
New York in 1792, it was not until two years later, when 
Congress was in session at Philadelphia, that he found the 
opportunity which he sought. 

The early sittings were unsatisfactory. Stuart, who 
without embarrassment had fraternized with princes and 
with kings, was as shy as a schoolboy in the presence of 
the one man in all the world whom he deeply reverenced. 
In consequence, the first portrait was but an indifferent 
success; the second, a full-length figure, showing the left 
side of the face, was painted for Lord Lansdowne, and 
is now in London. It is considered the second-best of 
the Stuart likenesses of Washington. The third is a truly 
great portrait. 

It is said that Washington rebelled at the suggestion of 
a third series of sittings, saying that he had been painted 
often enough, and yielded only to please his wife. The 
result was the famous “Athenaeum” head, which is 
everywhere accepted as the authentic likeness of Wash- 
ington. As Mark Twain put it, “If George Washington 
should rise from the dead, and should not resemble the 
Stuart portrait, he would be denounced as an impostor.” 

Gilbert Stuart was born near Newport, R. I., in De- 
cember, 1755. His father had been a follower of the 
Pretender in Scotland, and after the disastrous battle of 
Culloden Moor had emigrated to America. He settled 
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in Rhode Island and soon built a house, which served not 
only as a home for his family, but was used, also, for a 
snuff mill—the first of its class in the Colonies. He 
prospered but indifferently, and his son had his own way 
to make in the world. 

Even as a lad Gilbert showed unusual aptitude for 
drawing; and plainly, from the first, he was unhampered 
by diffidence, for at the age of thirteen he gravely ac- 
cepted a commission to paint the portraits of a certain 
Mr. and Mrs. Bannister. Somewhat later, for about two 
years, he took lessons under Cosmo Alexander, an artist 
of some note in his day, who took a fancy to his attrac- 
tive pupil and carried him with him on a trip to Scotland. 
Shortly after they reached Europe, Alexander died, leav- 
ing young Stuart friendless and penniless in a strange 
land. . Gilbert worked his way back in a collier, and 
reached his father’s house in rags. 

But seldom in his long life did Gilbert Stuart lack 
either friends or patrons, although it must be admitted 
that he sometimes treated both very shabbily. A pros- 
perous uncle now took him under his wing, introduced 
him to his friends, and secured commissions for por- 
traits. These brought others in their train, and by the 
time that the first rumblings of the Revolutionary War 
threatened starvation to artists, Stuart had made giant 
strides in his profession. Tory in his sympathies, and 
quick to see that for many a day portrait painting must 
languish in the Colonies, in the spring of 1775 he se- 
cured passage on the last ship that escaped detention in 
Boston harbor, and went directly to England. 

His first work there was of a kind that a less audacious 
youth would hardly have undertaken. While wandering 
about the streets of London, poor and unknown, he 
chanced to learn that a certain church was in need of an 
organist. At once he applied for the position, and got it. 
That he was an indifferent musician did not trouble him, 
or, apparently, his employers. 

In regard to the first orders for portraits which he re- 
ceived in England, he acquitted himself discreditably. 
He was dilatory in filling commissions, undependable 
about finishing pictures for which he had secured his fee, 
and lavishly wasteful of his own and his friends’ money; 
but “with it all,” wrote one of his admirers, “ Gilbert 
was so gay, so brilliant, with a so singularly ingratiating 
personal charm, that he was loved like a child, and those 
who suffered most by his faults strove hardest to find 
some excuse for them.” 

Phenomenal success came rapidly. Stuart’s portraits 
were widely applauded. He became the fashion, and was 
besieged with commissions at thirty guineas a head, a 
bigger fee than was charged by any man of his time. 
Soon, however, he began to live in such lavish style that 
even & generous income was insufficient, and once more 
he was hounded by debtors. 

At the age of thirty-one he married a lady named 
Charlotte Coates, and announced that he intended to set- 
tle down. He never did. To the end, although fond of 
his family, he was sometimes with them, quite as often 
living alone and far away. But the eccentricity of his 
habits never interfered with his devotion to his art. Until 
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he was seventy-four years of age, and death stood wait- 
ing close at hand, he worked assiduously, in spite of pain- 
ful infirmities, producing, in all, nearly a thousand por- 
traits. In July, 1828, he passed away in Boston and was 
buried in the cemetery adjoining the Episcopal church 
which he had attended there. 

Biographies of Stuart abound in amusing anecdotes, il- 
lustrating his independent and marked personality. It 
is told that a Boston tradesman commissioned him to 
paint a portrait of his wife, who was far from beautiful 
to any eyes but his own. As the picture progressed the 
fond husband was not satisfied with it. Again and again 
he tried to persuade Stuart to make it more pleasing until, 
at length, the artist’s slender store of patience became 
exhausted, and he exclaimed, “‘ What a wretched business 
is this of a portrait painter! You bring him a potato, and 
expect that he will paint you a peach!” 

Earlier, during his stay in England, Stuart met Samuel 
Johnson in West’s studio. With his accustomed blunt- 
ness Johnson remarked that Stuart’s English was ex- 
ceptionally good for an American. “ Where did you learn 
it, sir?” he asked. Like a flash Stuart answered him, 
“Sir, I can easier tell you where I did not learn it. It 
was not from your dictionary.” 

With all his carelessness, his peculiarities, and his love 
of pleasure and of ease, Stuart worked conscientiously 
at his painting, inspired by the genius which, after all, 
is the part of him that interests posterity. Of the high 
merit of his best work opinion is undivided, and it is 
singularly free from obligation to other artists of his 
own day or of any other. His fine technique was his own. 
It shows no influence either of West or Reynolds whom 
he knew well and might easily, and almost unconsciously, 
have tried to imitate. On one occasion, when asked why 
he never signed his portraits, Stuart answered truly, “ My 
mark is all over them.” 

In Stuart’s portraits very careful attention is given to 
the face, comparatively little to the costume. He seized 
the characteristic expression of his sitters; and his flesh 
coloring is considered the best among the moderns. “I 
copy the works of God, and leave clothes to the tailors,” 
he said. 

But that Stuart could paint dress exceedingly well when 
he chose is proven by his portrait of Dr. Fothergill, a 
prominent physician of London, and an ardent Quaker. 
Feeling that in his case the severely-cut, drab clothes were 
part and parcel of the man Stuart painted them with evi- 
dent interest and minute regard for texture. 

Artists esteem as Stuart’s greatest work the head of 
Kemble, as Richard III, which is one of the finest ex- 
amples of brush-work ever produced in England; but 
undoubtedly, it is by his portraits of Washington that he 
is most widely known. The famous “ Athenaeum ” head 
shows Washington in his serene old age. It is “a face 
on which the lines of character are softened, the energy 
of expression mellowed; a face chastened by responsi- 
bilities ; infinitely sweet, and with a tender melancholy of 
exalted seriousness.” It was first offered to the State 
of Massachusetts for $1,000; but the offer was declined. 
After the painter’s death his widow sold it, and the com- 
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panion portrait of Martha Washington, to the Athenaeum 
for $1,500. It hangs in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

Stuart, with a keen eye to business, made at least fifty 
copies of it, so that no art collection is complete without 
one. The original was never finished. It is said that 
Stuart had promised to present it to the family when it 
was completed, but liked it so well and found so profit- 
able the practice of making copies of it, that he intention- 
ally ieft the costume half done. Mr. Custis once made 
a special journey to Boston, in the days when Washing- 
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ton and Boston were much farther apart than they are 
now, to remind the always dilatory Stuart of his promise. 
Stuart showed him the canvas, saying, “ But you see that 
it is not finished! ” 

It never was; but the head does not need another 
stroke of the brush; and as for the dress, who cares much? 

It is singularly fitting that by far the best portrait of 
Washington should be the work of the foremost Ameri- 
can portrait painter, and of a man who loved him like a 
son. 


China and the Occident 


Paut MALLMANN, Sc.D. 


HE Mongols ruled China until the death of Kublai, 
when the Chinese reasserted themselves, the na- 
tive Ming Dynasty ascended the throne, the old 
regime was restored, and the Emperor was declared the 
“Son of Heaven” ruling by Divine right. He appointed 
the six Boards of Administration, the viceroys and gov- 
ernors of the Provinces and through the Boards all offi- 
cials and magistrates in each Province, each Province 
being allowed to take care of its own affairs, provided 
the rules laid down by the Board were obeyed, and the 
stipulated taxes were paid to the Central Government, 
each Province being free to levy provincial and local taxes. 
During the reign of the Mings art and commerce 
flourished, libraries and public schools were opened; the 
people received a civil and penal code and Cochin China 
and Tongking were added to the realm; a canal from 
Peking to Tientsin connecting with the Grand Canal and 
bringing Peking into water communication with the 
Yangtze Kiang, to carry tribute rice from Central China 
by internal waterways to Peking, the capital, was built. 
Besides this, the largest encyclopedia of the world, cor- 
sisting of 500,000 pages, was prepared by 2,000 scholars. 
Under this Dynasty European traders came by the 
Cape of Good Hope, a sea route just discovered; the 
Portuguese leased Macao, eighty-eight miles from Canton 
in 1577; the Spaniards acquired the Philippine Islands in 
1573 and the Dutch settled and erected trading posts on 
the Pescadores Islands in 1622, and then established 
themselves at the north and south ends of Formosa; 
the Japanese attempted to conquer China via Korea dur- 
ing the latter half of the sixteenth century, while Jesuit 
missionaries, by virtue of their scientific and astronomical 
services, acquired great influence and several members 
of the Ming Dynasty, like the Empress Helena, were 
baptized. 

The native Ming Dynasty ruled from 1368 to 1644, 
and was overthrown by the Manchus, who captured 
Peking and established the Tsin Dynasty, imposing on 
the conquered Chinese the wearing of the queue as a 
badge of submission to the Manchu rule. Like the Mon- 
gols, the Manchus, a hardy, rugged, ruthless tribe sweep- 
ing from the north, adding their northern possessions to 
the Chinese realm, established their foreign dynasty in 
1644, and fell in 1911, when a revolution broke out 





in Wuchang, resulting in the expulsion of the Manchus 
and the creation of a republic. 

Two rulers in all that time stand out preeminently, 
Kanghi and Kienlung. Kanghi’s reign is famous for the 
literary work with which he was associated, specifically 
the Kanghi dictionary of 44,439 characters and for his 
enormous encyclopedia. This Emperor ruled for sixty- 
one years and on August 27, 1689, by the Treaty of 
Nipchu between Russia and China, determined the bound- 
ary lines along the Amur, Peter I ratifying through his 
envoy Yzbrandt Ides in 1692 at Peking the Russian 
evacuation of Albazin and Manchuria, and defining the 
Daourian Mountain frontier. The treaty lasted for 160 
years, Russia treating China as her equal; only when 
England cut off Russia from access to the Mediterranean 
Sea did Russia advance towards the Pacific via Siberia. 

During the reign of Kienlung, which ran parallel with 
the life of our George Washington, China’s boundaries 
were widely extended by force of arms, and literature and 
art flourished, but thereafter came the decline. 

The influence of secret societies, the intrigues and plots, 
the dissipation and luxury of the Court, the two wars with 
England, the Taiping rebellion, costing China 20,000,000 
lives, the malevolent land-grasping influence of Europe 
and Japan demanding trade with armies and gunboats, the 
Chinese-Japanese War, the Boxer rising, sponsored by 
the Dowager Empress, the Russian-Japanese War, the lack 
of strong men to guide the ship of State, the Chinese pride 
of a superior civilization, deeply rooted and based on a 
glorious history of over 4,000 years, the absolute lack 
of understanding by the Occident of the Chinese view- 
point, the total ignoring of the teaching of Christ—Love 
thy neighbor as thyselfi—by Europe and America alike, 
these were and are the reasons of China’s downfall. 

Our country is not a newcomer in China. From the 
very inception of our Republic, in fact from the day we 
rid ourselves of the nefarious British regulation prohibit- 
ing a British colony to engage in foreign trade, American 
ships entered Chinese ports. The first was the Empress 
of China, which arrived at Canton in 1784 with our first 
Consul, Major Shaw, carrying an appointment from 
George Washington. By 1852 over fifty per cent of all 
foreign trade entering Shanghai was carried by Ameri- 
can clippers. 
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China’s first war with England, called the Opium War, 
concluded by the Treaty of Nanking in 1842, ceded Hong- 
kong to Great Britain, and Shanghai, Ningpo, Foochow, 
Amoy and Canton were forcibly opened to foreign trade. 
It could have been prevented had the Chinese realized 
that the European method of initiating trade—the carry- 
ing of costly gifts to a foreign potentate, did not consti- 
tute inferiority nor weakness, nor the acknowledgment 
of the foreign ruler as an overlord by the country court- 
ing concessions. The Chinese emperors, however, inter- 
preted a show of good will as weakness, treated Euro- 
pean rulers as vassals, and their representatives as serv- 
ants, permitting the barbarian to trade by sufferance only. 

This state of mind, the assumption that the Chinese 
emperor held a vicegerency over mankind, continued to 
June, 1873, when the Emperor Tungchi received in audi- 
ence five foreign Ministers, standing, not lying on their 
faces, before the throne of the “ Son of Heaven.” 

But this Chinese attitude did not justify the smug- 
gling of opium by Indian, English and American mer- 
chants, nor the selling of ginseng by the American 
traders, nor the English war, notwithstanding the John 
Quincy Adams lecture of 1841 on the war, claiming that 
the rejection of Lord Napier’s letter and mission was 
sufficient reason for outbreak of hostilities, to the con- 
trary. 

The English arguments then advanced: “If we do 
not do it, somebody else will” and “ The conduct of the 
trade by large capitalists kept it respectable,” were fit- 
tingly answered by Gladstone’s reference to the British 
flag in Parliament. The Caleb Cushing Treaty with China, 
signed at Wanghia on July 3, 1844, secured the right to 
Americans to trade in China, the free exercise of Chris- 
tian religions in the open ports to all countries, and con- 
tained for the first time in history the most-favored-na- 
tion clause. ; 

France joined England in the second war against China, 
1856-60, fought on both sides with great brutality. It 
was caused by China’s objection to the forced exporta- 
tion of Chinese coolies and Europe’s demand for more 
concessions and more commercial privileges, which China 
had refused. In 1860 the Treaty of Peking was signed, 
Kowloon was ceded to Britain and Tientsin became a 
treaty port. 

At that time the Taiping Rebellion (1860-1864) was 
at its height, causing the death of more than 15,000,000 
people, and the devastation of entire provinces. During 
the latter years of the Taiping Rebellion the United States, 
England and France arranged with the Chinese, by a 
powerful demonstration of force, to entrust the collection 
of maritime customs to three foreign officials, headed by 
Sir Robert Hart, who, as our Mr. Burlingame correctly 
said, “by his tact and ability won the regard of every- 
one.” 

The next American treaty was signed by the Hon. 
Anson Burlingame, who subsequently in 1868 was en- 
trusted by the Chinese as their Minister to visit America 
and Europe with two Chinese coordinate Ministers, Chi- 
Kang and Sun Kia-Ku, an English and French secretary, 
and six Chinese students. The mission was hailed by all 
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well-wishers of China as a sign that the Celestial Empire 
was willing to take her place among the nations of the 
world, but the merchants entrenched in their treaty ports 
fearing lucrative orders being placed by the Chinese 
Government for railroads, telegraphs and steamers direct 
with American and European manufacturers, attacked the 
mission viciously. Mr. Burlingame, proclaiming the right 
of China to manage her own affairs, visited the United 
States, England, France, Prussia and Russia, where in 
February, 1870, the best friend China ever had died at 
St. Petersburg. 

The previous wars and the arbitrary conduct of the 
occidental traders finally caused violent riots at’ Tientsin, 
where the Catholic orphanage and cathedral were de- 
stroyed in June, 1870, for which the French Government 
received Tls. 400,000 and an imperial apology for the 
affair. 

The murder of A. R. Margary, a British subject, in 
1876, forced China to open four more ports, Ichang, 
Wuhu, Wenchow, Pakhoi, and the Yangtze Kiang naviga- 
tion to foreign goods, while the French, not to be out- 
done by England, in 1884 took Tonkin. 

Further anti-foreign riots broke out along the Yangtze 
Kiang in 1891, followed in 1894 by a declaration of war 
by Japan championing the independence of Korea. Japan 
took from China a huge indemnity, Formosa and the 
Pescadores Islands and the Manchurian Peninsula of 
Liaotung and enforced the opening of the treaty ports 
of Shasi, Chungking, Soochow and Hangchow, but re- 
turned Liaotung to China against a further payment of 
Tls. 30,000,000 when Russia, backed by France and Ger- 
many, demanded its return “to preserve,” as the Jap- 
anese Government ti. said, “ the peace of the Far East.” 

Now fully realizing .hina’s weakness, the great Chris- 
tian Powers began to cut up the Chinese melon: Kiaochow 
was seized by Germany in 1897; Port Arthur was leased 
by Russia; Weihai Wei by Great Britain; Kwangchow 
by France; and spheres of influence were created by 
Europe and Japan. 

In 1898, the Emperor Kwang-Hsu tried to reconstruct 
his country’s affairs, according to European pattern, 
under the advice of Kang-Yu-Wei, by his Reform Edicts, 
but the Dowager Empress, Tzu-Hsi, seized the Govern- 
ment, expelled the reformers and instituted a reign of 
terror, which culminated in the Boxer Rising of 1900, and 
saddled China with an indemnity of $330,000,000. China 
lay on the operating table, to be dissected but for the note 
of our Secretary of State, John Hay, of July 3, 1900, 
declaring the open-door policy of our country in China, 
aud at his suggestion subscribed to by the other great 
Powers. 

The Russo-Japanese War, obligingly waged on Chinese 
soil, was concluded on September 5, 1905, at Portsmouth, 
N. H., when at the request of Japan, President Roosevelt 
invited both belligerents to sign peace. This war taught 
China that two great Powers can arrange amongst them- 
selves the exploitation of the property of a weak Power 
and even the reactionary Empress understood that brute 
force alone—armaments, battleships, armies, fortifications 


—was the sign of progress. 
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In 1905, the old examination system, instituted in 630 
A. D., was discarded, a constitution and a new system of 
education were promised, but when these promises were 
not redeemed, Dr. Sun-Yat-Sen, returning from Japan 
with gold and promises, inaugurated the revolution of 
1911 and was proclaimed Provisional President on Janu- 
ary 1, 1912, retiring in favor of Yuan Shi Kai to secure 
the cooperation of the North. In 1913 a counter-revolu- 
tion flared up but was suppressed by Yuan and his armies. 
He governed as a dictator, appointing his generals tuchuns 
of the Provinces. In 1916 he engineered his call to the 
Dragon Throne by causing the Provinces to petition him 
to don the yellow, but another rebellion was averted only 
when he gave up his ambitions and died. Since then the 
country has drifted helplessly, torn asunder by military 
governors, struggling for supremacy and gain. 


The Klan in Kourt 
Davin STONE 


EDERAL Court Number One at Pittsburgh, Pa., 

enjoyed an unwonted popularity recently. From 
Monday to Friday, April 9-13, Judge W. H. S. Thomson 
heard evidence on the now nationally famous Ku Klux 
Klan case—or kase, to be korrect. | 

There were kleagles and part-time kleagles in attend- 
ance, exalted cyclops, past and present, klavaliers too, 
plain dragons and grand dragons, a Night Rider or two, 
and the Imperial Wizz himself. Hoi polloi klansmen and 
klanswomen were present en masse. Seated in the audi- 
ence, on one side of the courtroom, haloed by divers 
Mellon National Bank calendars, one could see a Negro, 
a Hebrew, mayhap an Irishman or’ 4! In the center of 
the room sat many highly excited.’ visible ”’ members of 
the invisible order of Knights (and Knighties) of the 
Ku Klux Klan, who had come after breakfast, brought 
their luncheon, and were due to stay till dinner time, 
after the manner of the old song. 

Near the door, where, over the electric push-button a 
thrifty government advises to turn off the lights when 
not needed, was a crowded mass of individuals, each 
wishing by thought to take on a cubit to his height, jostled 
constantly from side to side by a steady stream of tele- 
graph boys delivering telegrams—and maybe “ kables ”! 

With few exceptions, the audience was what might be 
expected. The men, who wore, to a man, their emblems 
in their buttonholes, were narrow-faced, anemic creatures 
who had come in a sense of duty to show their measure 
of strength. The women, adipose and gum-chewing, lis- 
tened with strained faces to each change in the events 
of the day, and reiterated their assurances to each other 
that no one could take away their charter. The Court 
was a model of patience. He listened with what must 
have been colossal restraint to the filthy, sordid details 
brought out by the witnesses. He showed the possession 
of a sense of humor by smiling when the rival attorneys 
nearly shook off their index fingers at each other in their 
frenzied methods of attack. 

The issue at stake was not important. It was merely 
a case brought by the Ku Klux Klan (pronounced Kew 
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—not Coo) against a group of former Knights of the 
Ku Klux Klan, who in apparent good faith had de- 
nounced their former affiliation as a “ damnable, criminal 
organization,” its members as “ poor, helpless creatures,” 
and its leaders as “human gorillas,” “ conscienceless 
scoundrels and liars.” The suit was a petition for an 
injunction against the tongues of these ex-members— 
to restrain these men from divulging the deep, dark 
secrets of the Klan and the names of its members; to 
restrict them from interfering with the late-lamented 
parent organization; to have them cease using its name, 
and its white-sheet regalia; and to collect $100,000 dam- 
ages. 

There was a counter-suit, of course, brought by the 
ex-members against the plaintiff (the Klan) asking a 
receivership, an accounting of the hundreds of thousands 
of dollars collected from the aforementioned “ poor, help- 
less creatures,” to whom the financial books are closed, 
but which money, we heard, buys “ diamonds, mansions 
and steam yachts” for the so-called “human gorillas.” 
This was a plea to have “the Court take hold of this 
corporation, and check its mad career, for it is a nuisance 
and a menace to our free institutions.” (This counter- 
suit was thrown out by the Court on the third day of the 
trial as being extraneous to the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Court. By reason of the fact that the K. K. K. of Penn- 
sylvania had got its charter from the sovereign State of 
Pennsylvania, advice was given by the Court to the de- 
fendants—the plaintiffs of this thrown-out suit—to seek 
relief in the State Courts.) 

The evidence was almost endless. It was enlightening 
as well as nauseating, and inspired a sort of pity for 
the numberless, deluded members, who to take out a 
personal grudge against an imagined enemy would pay 
dues to a money-making corporation, rather than buy 
shoes for a family. The outcome was a fearless exposi- 
tion of “this unlawful organization so destructive of the 
rights and liberties of the people.” 

It started out to be a battle of wits—would have been, 
had there been wits present. Constant bickerings among 
the opposing counsel found their echo in the crowded 
courtroom. Epithets were hurled without discretion; 
mean, jealous motives were ascribed to the defendants; 
a series of petty tactics was employed. It was a cross- 
section of self-aggrandizement ; a seething mass of hideous 
personalities. 

All through the days of the trial by Court, as though 
sensing defeat, the Klan attorneys, Connaughton, Sulli- 
van and Hosack (initials M. J.)—shades of Killarney 
and Kildare—reiterated the inviolable commandment of 
the Court of Equity, “Thou shalt not enter into the Court 
of Equity without clean hands.” There was considerable 
prating about the hygienic quality of the hands of the Klan 
in bringing this suit for relief into the Court of Equity, 
and strange to say, though not surprising, the Court turned 
his denouncements on the not clean but “ filthy hands ” 
of the Klan. 

The testimony, some admitted to the records, some 
thrown out, was frankly given. We heard that a Grand 
Dragon mapped out a course of talks against the Catho- 
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lic Church (before the manner of Heflin) and dressed 
himself up as a Catholic priest to gain entrance into the 
Eucharistic Congress (what price ignorance!) to give 
ironical descriptions later. We were regaled with the de- 
tails of how a Senator from Ohio was plotted against 
in a compromising situation with a woman, because, when 
a member of the House of Representatives, he had voted 
against and opposed the Federal Education Bill. The prac- 
tice of bombing their own meeting houses, and attaching 
a note “ Catholic Youth” or “ A Catholic” to the bomb, 
for the purpose of gaining membership, is now common 
knowledge. The cruel persecution of Negroes, murders, 
riots, arson were detailed and accepted as proven. In 
short, all manner of illegal, cruel, barbarous actions were 
brought out in evidence. It is surprising that the case has 
not already had a sequel in a criminal court, for serious 
accusations were made, under oath, against Imperial 
Wizard Evans. 

In handing down his opinion, the Court scored the Klan 
as a “stigmatized corporation” which “ by its unlawful 
acts and conduct, could hardly hope for judicial assistance 
in a court of the United States, which is highly commis- 
sioned to all litigants before it without distinction of race, 
creed, color or condition, those high guarantees of liberty 
and equality vouchsafed by the Constitution of the United 
States.” In fine, “this unlawful organization, so de- 
structive of the rights and liberties of the people, have 
come in vain asking this court of equity for injunctive 
or other relief. They come with filthy hands, and can get 
no assistance here.” The case now comes up in the 
State courts, and the end is not yet. 


Breakfast in Bed 


Justin A. WEST 


OR the weary millions who trudge daily to monoto- 

nous work, let breakfasting in bed be recommended. 
A life endured without this experience must be indeed 
a dismal failure. It would be a living and refreshing 
recollection for life for the worker to set apart a day on 
which, hale and vigorous, he would break his fast while 
still nestling in the lap of Morpheus. I do not allude to 
a holiday nor even a Sunday. It must be a day on which 
he is expected to be at work. 

There are, as I have indicated, millions who start from 
sound sleep, aroused by a sense of duty, gulp their coffee 
while reaching for their lunch pails, and dash in the di- 
rection of factory and workshop. There are, on the other 
hand, hundreds who leisurely awaken, ring for the servant 
and languidly nibble a bit of toast while planning social 
schedules. They are adept at breakfasting in bed. I 
advise the millions to take lessons from the hundreds. 

Breakfasting in bed is a fine art, governed by most ex- 
acting rules. There is, above all, the small matter of re- 
maining in bed far beyond the usual time for rising. This 
requirement must be religiously observed and, to insure 
its strict observance, it is necessary that the preceding 
night be spent in wild and voluptuous revelry. 

No vulgar alarm clock must bewilder the brain with a 
clamoring of noises, but sweet strains of music lure the 
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dreamer back to the world of realities. The sleeper is 
cautioned not to start up and dash out of bed as he has 
been accustomed to do, for the day would then be utterly 
ruined. He must awaken languidly and even disdain- 
fully. Reclining majestically upon one arm, he should 
ring impatiently for the servant. There must be at least 
one servant, but more if possible. 

There is an indescribable satisfaction in the simple act 
of dignified authority exercised upon a servant who slav- 
ishly hastens to obey. Mastery, independence, character 
are all expressed in this significant performance. In- 
variably, this is followed by an irresistible desire for a 
trifle more sleep which causes the lord and master to 
settle back into the arms of the embracing pillows. 

After an indefinite lapse of time, breakfast is served. 
It must needs be an elaborate affair—silken cord by which 
to tinkle a silver bell, stately servant, handpainted tray, 
delectable viands. 

The attendant must be tardy; so tardy as to necessitate 
a second summons which will be the occasion for a bored 
and displeased mien, a contempt for breakfast as well as 
servant and a decrease of what little appetite there 
originally existed. All this is essential to an artistic break- 
fasting in bed. 

Order, scrupulous order, must be observed even to the 
minutest details in the arrangement of the pillows for re- 
clining comfort. One must never seem hungry, never 
with keen appetite voraciously consume the choice viands, 
but nibble the toast disdainfully and sip the beverage de 
haut en bas. 

At this stage the pleasure waxes intense. Oh, the satis- 
faction in picturing the millions bending over their menial 
tasks, the millions doggedly following the routine duties 
of their work. What pleasure in the thought that they, 
ignorant creatures, never thought of breakfasting in bed 
—never lounged and dreamed to their heart’s content! 

An idle lotus spell has captivated the senses, and the 
sounds of industry, the whirr of progress, the rhythmical 
cadence of toil are distracting. Why should they disturb 
the dreams of ease and luxury? Why must the world be 
filled with millions and millions of people who are too 
thoughtless to breakfast in bed, people who sometimes do 
not breakfast at all? Why must the hands of starving chil- 
dren cling to the skirts of famished, working mothers? 
Why all the heart-rending appeals of impoverished thou- . 
sands, armies that fight a hopeless war, nations that drag 
themselves to work trying to pay foolish and impossible 
debts? It’s all so droll. 

The toast and coffee have remained untouched but the 
mind has been fed. The breakfaster suddenly is aware of 
the fact that what a moment before seeméd so droll is 
tragedy. He is shirking his duty in the battle. The 
famished, working mother needs support. He faces the 
grim reality of what is certain to happen if breakfasting 
in bed becomes universal. For breakfasting in bed once 
is a blessing but as a habit is a curse. 

The hundreds are urged to get the thrill of a lifetime 
by joining the millions who daily gulp their coffee while 
reaching for their lunch pails and with them dash madly 
in the direction of factory and workshop. 
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Education 





Vocational Guides 
RatpH A. GALLAGHER, S.J. 


OSSIBLY somewhat pessimistic in tone, the article 

“Orientation and the Freshman” appearing in a 
recent number of AMERICA, was very much to the point. 
It is a fact that a great many young men who enter, col- 
lege “ just find themselves there.” But is that the rub? 
Why place all the blame on the young men, when much 
of it should be shouldered by our educators, their systems, 
and their methods? 

From his first day in the grammar school, the student 
is the subject of some “system” or other. He is the 
grist to be ground in this mill called education. For eight 
long years or more in the grammar grades and for four 
more at high school, he undergoes a “ follow-the-model 
system,” which for many is only a struggle against un- 
natural odds. Assuredly, the trend of the whole course 
of the primary and secondary education should be cul- 
tural, with its ideal the broad development of the whole 
man. But does this require that every student, despite his 
natural aptitudes and antipathies, should be subordinated 
throughout all these years to a system which, for him, 
will work only evil effects? 

Yes, it is the plain truth that many young men who 
matriculate at college “just find themselves there,” and 
often they are more surprised than the dean or the regis- 
trar. Why are they there? How did they get that far? 
Probably they answer that having held on for so many 
years they might as well continue to go along with the 
crowd. This is poor reasoning, but it is the truth. These 
misfits do exist, and we are now endeavoring to place 
them in the courses for which they are least unfitted. 
That is now the best to be hoped for. 

It is clear that poor logic and a lack of knowledge of the 
distribution of natural gifts have led many educators 
astray. “An education,” they reflect, “is an excellent 
thing.” True enough. But is the education which they 
then prescribe for John Smith, fitted by all the endow- 
ments of nature to take his place at his father’s forge, an 
excellent thing for John? It is high time that we realize 
that in His economy an all-wise God does not fashion 
and endow all men for a professional career. There is 
still great need of good butchers, of better bakers, of 
honest street-car conductors; of plasterers and plumbers 
and stone-setters; in brief, of all manner of men who? 
work according to endowment, and by occupying them- 
selves in a useful sphere, secure content for themselves, 
and a larger measure of well-being for the community. 
There is sore need in the educational world for a goodly 
number of experts who can prevent the terrible losses 
consequent each year on the misdirected efforts of the 
average classroom. We need silk to make silk purses, 
but just at present, it is incumbent upon us to sweep away 
the baser materials that clog the looms. Who will help 
us to do this? 

Outside of Catholic circles of education, vocational 
guidance has had a real impetus in the last two decades. 
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It fills a real need, and it effects tangible, worth-while re- 
sults. Catholic education, too, needs a system of elimina- 
tion and discrimination, controlled by experts, trained 
men who understand human nature, who know its apti- 
tudes and its possibilities. These are the men who will 
break the news to Mr. Smith that his son, John, has 
neither the natural endowments nor the talents to be- 
come a physician, and that he had better find room for 
John in the blacksmith shop. This will be a blow for 
Smith, senior, who is ambitious for his son. It may 
be hard on John’s teacher, and very hard indeed on the 
school, for John was just the build to fill that gaping 
hole in the line of the football team. But it is best for 
John. 

All educators are aware of the misfits in high school 
and college. They know perfectly well that many of 
the boys in the benches are not really capable of profiting 
by a high-school or college training. But they—the edu- 
cators, that is, for the boys are indifferent—sit back and 
wait for a miracle. They expect the good Lord to endow 
Cuthbert with an aptitude for Greek and Latin, when the 
Distributor of all good gifts has given this same Cuth- 
bert a strong back and a fine pair of deft hands, and the 
ability to make fifteen dollars a day as a bricklayer or 
plasterer. 

We have sinned on the side of blind charity long 
enough. The truth sometimes hurts, but the expression 
of the truth is, in the premises we are considering, the 
choicest charity. We need vocational guides to tell young 
men, and to tell them in time, what niche in life they are 
modeled to occupy. These guides may make mistakes, 
now and then? Certainly, they will. But they could 
hardly make mistakes whose effects will measure up to the 
terrible losses of the present blind system. 

At all events, they could prevent many a young man 
from “ just finding” himself in a college. 

They could prevent the cluttering up of our law 
schools with boys who, while obviously deficient in the 
qualities of a good lawyer, somehow manage to make the 
grade, and perhaps, even to survive after the scrutiny 
of the Committee on Character and Fitness: 

They could gently but firmly divert many a fledgling 
youngster from the medical school to the shop, thereby 
contributing to the welfare of an honorable profession, 
to the health of the community, and to the best interests 
of the individual himself. 

The delusion that every boy must go to high school, 
then to college, and finally knock at the doors of one of 
the learned professions, results in an effort to put thou- 
sands of round pegs into square holes. A round peg 
is a useful object only when properly employed. It was 
never intended to be a square peg, never designed to fit 
in a round hole. 

Let us bring in the vocational guide to help us do away 
with this loss of excellent material. He may be hard 
to find, but he exists, and we need him. I have no doubt 
that his will be a hard task. He will be suspected and op- 
posed by those who should welcome him. But by degrees 
we shall understand how greatly we need him, and our 
appreciation will grow proportionately. 
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Sociology 


Housing and Morals 
CuHarLes R. MALoy 
OR a few years back in and around any big city, 
homes have been at a premium. The housing situa- 
tion due to supply and demand has been deplorable. 
Rents have advanced by leaps and bounds. The peak has 
evidently been reached, for now rents seem to be at a 
standstill and in a few cases seem to be coming down, 
for plenty of places are begging for tenants. But is it 
the places with the high rents that are empty? No, it is 
the houses, one- and two-family houses, the flats of 
moderate rent but of large rooms. Why the swing back 
of the pendulum? Has the supply exceeded the demand? 

When our parents started out to rent a home they con- 
sidered a large kitchen essential. It was the workshop 
of the home, the classroom, as it were, for Mary to 
learn to cook, and the boys to make a fire. There had 
to be plenty of room for the big coal-stove, enough space 
to set up the washtubs on Monday morning. Mother 
was delighted with a sink and a faucet of cold water in 
the not so distant past. Stationary washtubs with hot 
and cold water were a luxury, for they could be used 
not only on Monday morning but also on Saturday night 
to bathe the children. But now the kitchen must be as 
small as possible, “to save steps”; there must be a white 
enamel sink and today the very latest sink is in coior 
to harmonize with our temperament. Even the pots and 
pans must borrow their colors from the rainbow. Pick 
up any magazine, turn to the advertisements and read. 
“ Bringing into the kitchen the same color beauty that 
color ware now bring to your bathroom.” Wash- 
tubs are not needed, for the modern wife sends the family 
wash to the laundry. She may concede one small tub 
to do the “ silk wisps ” too perishable for the commercial 
laundry. She wears only “silk,” and just can’t wear 
those awful muslins and woolens of pre-war days next to 
her delicate skin. The children must have silk stock- 
ings, even if it is a brand disowned by all self-respecting 
silkworms. Whether the oven bakes or not does not 
matter. No one bakes bread nowaday. A _ good loaf 
of homemade bread with butter would add weight to the 
“boyish figure” that one must keep at any cost. 

From the demands of the tenants the bathroom seems 
to be the most important room in the house. As Will 
Rogers has said, “ They have destroyed an American 
Institution and ruined the only Calendar that a Child 
ever had. That was the Saturday night bath. Nowaday 
a Child just grows up in ignorance. From the Cradle 
to the Altar he don’t know what day of the week it is.” 
Not only has he lost his bath calendar but his clothes 
calendar; for Sunday clothes went out with the Saturday 
Night earwashing ritual. 

Not long ago a mother whose family of eight children 
from seven to twenty-one years of age would make you 
think she at least retained some common sense said, “ You 
know the girls must have a real nice bathroom. So I 
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am taking out the present fixtures and we will put in a 
sunken Roman bath tub. Oh! yes it will add about 
seven hundred dollars to the cost, and I do not know 
where the money is coming from, but I do want them 


to have as good as their friends.” The good old days 
when debts were considered a matter of confession are 
gone. Why worry when you can buy things for ten 
dollars down and ten dollars when you catch me? 

That a child have his own room to sleep in is ex- 
travagance. Should there be an extra room why waste it 
ona child? Bring in a boarder to help pay the high rent. 
What do morals matter? Why have enough room to 
house your children decently? All they need is a place 
to sleep and eat. The auto bought on the instalment plan 
will do for a living room and the “ movies” are the li- 
brary. Extra rooms mean extra work and less.time for 
recreation. One must have time for the Monday A fter- 
noon Bridge Club. 

Who is to blame for the high rents? The land owner 
or the tenant who demands the luxuries? It is the day 
of apartments and more apartments. Our parents thought 
it a sign of direst poverty to live in a tenement, which 
was the name given to a house with more than two 
families. Now thirty and more families with two and 
three rooms per family, live under one roof, and they 
are the “ Seville,” “ Monterey,” “ Delmonte” or any 
other fancy name you care to give. Yet they are tene- 
ments, and in place of designating poverty they spell 
selfishness, because they have no room for children. It 
is more essential to have a “ step-saving kitchen” and a 
Roman bath. What does it matter that we are ruining 
our children because of our love of luxury and ease? 
Sacrifice is passé. 

We talk of crime waves. No wonder there are crime 
waves when we substitute the street for the home. Any 
convenient park chaperoned by the sparrows will do for 
the “ courting ” of our youths and maidens. Should that 
not suit the occasion, a high-powered car will send them 
to destruction all the sooner. 

Recently it has been my sad experience to come in per- 
sonal contact with six little girls, in age from eight to 
twelve years, ruined physically and morally. Who is to 
blame? Not the school; it did not happen in school 
hours: not the church; it did not happen on Sunday: but 
the home. There was no room in the home for the 
child, so the evenings were spent on the street. 

The children cannot study their lessons at home. 
Father has to have the loud-speaker going on the radio 
in the living room. The kitchen isn’t large enough to 
hold the child and his books. There is no bedroom to 
use, for no doubt he must wait to have the davenport 
made up in the living room later on. 

The Scouts have evening meetings, the “ Y ” and simi- 
lar places allow the young folks to remain until ten 
o’clock in an effort to keep them off the street. What 
happens on the way home from these places God alone 
When the child goes wrong the parents set up 
I told him to be 
I told him to 


knows. 
the cry: “I cannot understand it. 
I sent him to a Catholic school. 


good. 
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go to church. He has a good home. Look at the place; 
the best and highest rent in town.” Yes, a beautiful pic- 
ture of a home but not a home to live in. The parents 
cannot understand. They do not want to understand. 
They are so blinded with self-love they cannot see or 
understand that their love of luxury and ease not only 
costs money, but is casting what no amount of money 
can buy, the souls of their children. 


With Scrip and Staff 


EW things prove more the power of the printed word 

than the annual meeting of the Catholic Press As- 
sociation, which takes place this year in New York City 
May 24 to 26. 

Strange to say, the actual influence over the reader of 
what is read is little thought of, in comparison to the 
interest taken in obtaining reading matter, and our will- 
ingness to pay for it. Reading matter is looked upon 
as a show, as something which you gaze upon, or let pass 
over you, as you do the weather, without much thought 
as to its effect. We forget that there is always an idea 
behind the show. It may be a foolish idea, a wrong 
idea, or an absurd idea. But the idea is there: it is con- 
veyed to us: the moral assumption, the assumption of in- 
difference to ideals, toleration for evil, or quiet accept- 
ance ‘of the good, true and beautiful. And ideas lead 
to acts. Hence the “show” leads to acts. It influences 
our conduct most when the influence is least suspected. 





LPHONSE DE PARVILLEZ, writing in Etudes 
for March 20, analyzes the curious doctrine of those 
who maintain, quite on the contrary, that no reading can 
have any effect on a man, like M. Henri Robert, who 
bluntly exclaims: “I hold the view of that common-sense 
fellow who said: ‘ There is no bad food, there are only 
bad stomachs’; so, in the same way, there are no bad 
books, there are only bad minds.” Few will go as far 
as this, although there are any number who try to evade 
the relations of cause and effect by a minimizing process. 
Nevertheless, the writer in Etudes brings some interest- 
ing witnesses to the truth. 

The popular writer on social questions, Gide, “ compares 
the effect of printed words to the entrance of Prince 
Charming into the palace of the Sleeping Beauty. Every- 
thing is asleep, the princess and her suite, the hunters and 
the falcons. As soon as the young man makes his way 
to the waiting princess, life is awakened on every side, 
and the palace is filled with noise and disturbance. So, 
too, the words which enter into us set free our appetites, 
and possibly desires of which we had no knowledge. A 
latent life comes to the surface, drawn from its slumbers 
by a page of reading matter... ” 

“ There is not one of us,” says M. Paul Bourget, “ who 
does not acknowledge in the bottom of his heart that he 
would not be quite what he is if he had not read one or 
the other work, some poem or romance, a bit of history 
or philosophy . a 


“M. René Bazin . . . quotes from a Belgian friend: 
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“In my family, one of the children reads every day ten 
minutes at dinner from the Life of the Saints. All that 
is best in me comes from that reading . . .’” 

“To open a book,” said St. Basil, “is to yield to an 
author the rudder of your soul.” 

The famous Abbé Bethléem, whose campaign against 
immoral literature has caused a recent sensation in France, 
gives an interesting testimony from the past. 

The writings of Arius and his partisans won over a large 
number of bishops to the cause of the heretical leader. Eutyches 
was the champion of the Faith in the fifth century: a single Mani- 
chean book turned him into an heresiarch. St. Jerome bears 
testimony that Spain and Portugal were perverted by the writ- 
ings of the Priscillianists. Avitus, disciple of St. Jerome, let him- 
self be seduced by certain works of Origen. When Protestantism, 
at its birth, flooded Europe with incendiary pamphlets, peddled 
everywhere along with enormous folios, not only educated lay- 
men, but a multitude of priests and Religious went over to 
heresy. In the sixteenth century, Bullinger, President of the 
Church of Zurich, was preparing to become a Carthusian. The 
reading cf one book by Melanchthon made an apostate of him. 

And the author adds an instance of a recent observer 
in China, who found the revolutionists fighting, as it 
were, with a gun in one hand and a book in the other. 
The book was Rousseau’s Contrat Social: and this in the 
twentieth century. 





I‘ we are indifferent as to the result of our popular 

reading matter on our own people, what thought 
can we be expected to give as to its effect on those of 
other nations? Yet one cannot help wondering a little as 
to what will be the outcome of the steady Americanizing 
of the Latin American press, as told, with apparently a 
good deal of complacency, by Genaro Arbaiza in the 
American Mercury. After showing the enormous serv- 
ice rendered to Latin America by North American 
agencies in the supplying of news, he tells what happened 
when the “ overflowing vividness ” of the American news- 
paper tempted the Latin American “to experiment with 
revolutionary methods. The experiment proved a suc- 
cess. Gradually Latin American newspapers abandoned 
their old-fashioned style to put on the multicolor Ameri- 
can garments: news features, cartoons, etc. American 
correspondents convey from the Vatican the greetings of 
Pius XI to the Latin American faithful, and Italian im- 
migrants in South America read Mussolini’s dicta in 
Spanish translations of American news letters.” 

“Everyone,” he concludes, “—reader, publisher and 
advertiser, seems to have benefited by the introduction of 
American methods. There is one victim, however,—the 
Spanish language.” 

How much a benefit it really is remains for the Latin 
Americans themselves to determine, for they alone know 
what is best for them. But effect there will be, and, 
whatever it is, it will return home in time to affect our 
own condition. 





HEN the time-worn platitudes of Jean-Jacques can 

start a revolution in China, something up and do- 

ing may be started here in the United States when more 
Catholics get really worth-while books in their hands. 
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The originators of the newly established “ Catholic Book 


Club” state: 

Most criticism of Catholic literature has been destructive. Here, 
at last is a constructive effort. The Catholic Book Club is an 
energetic, organized movement to stimulate our Catholic authors, 
and to enlist our Catholic people in the support of this better 
literature. Its aim is to place Catholic literature on a par with 
the very best reading of the day. 

In other words, to secure an increased sale and interest in good 
Catholic books, and to encourage Catholic writers by providing a 
public for Catholic work of real literary quality. 

The program seems practical enough. It is not a matter 
of selecting what you ought to read: it would take an 
archangel for that, and their services are usually so de- 
sultory. But it is an affair of enabling you to get hold of 
something worth reading, which is quite a different story. 
Instead of a choir of angels, therefore, we have some 
most human individuals, as a Board of Editors, who look 
sufficiently diversified to chloroform any microbe of one- 


sidedness. 

John L. Belford, D. D., author and lecturer. 

Myles Connolly, editor of Columbia. 

James M. Gillis, C.S.P., editor of the Catholic World. 

Kathleen Norris, novelist. 

Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., editor of America and of Thought. 

James J. Walsh, M.D., editor of “ Universal Knowledge.” 

Michael Williams, editor of the Commonweal. 

Purely devotional books are ruled out. “ Fiction, 
poetry, drama, belles-lettres, controversy, history, biog- 
raphy, travel, philosophy, sociology, and education will 
be represented whenever an outstanding Catholic work 
in the departments appears.” The annual subscription, 
for the monthly service, is $22. 

If you cannot afford this, stop and think. Perhaps you 
yourself are a genius and can write a book. If ink is 
too expensive, emulate Solomon John of the Peterkin 
family, go out in the woods, collect gall-nuts, and you 
have the makings. Who knows but that Editorial Board 
may yet admit you within the gilded portals? 

Tue PILcRim. 


THE NEW HOUSE 


From flooring to rafter 
From roof tree to sill, 

My house is of laughter 
That will not be still. 


No mortar of weeping, 
No timber of pain, 

To cry out at sleeping 
With black wind and rain. 


No relic of dying, 
No phantom of fear, 
To stalk when the crying 
Of night birds is near. 


Tomorrow! Tomorrow, 
O House of my heart, 
Your schooling in sorrow 
And heart-break will start! 


But now, never after, 
From roof tree to sill, 
My house is of laughter 
That will not be still. 
C. T. LANHAM, 
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Literature 


To the Glory of Charles J. Kickham 


AILEEN TEMPLETON 


S the centennial of Charles Kickham’s birth ap- 

proaches, I find myself recalling one of the pleasant 
memories of my childhood, that of listening to my aunt 
read “ Knocknagow ” aloud. 

Are you interested in a book’s dedication? It seems to 
me to give the keynote to a book’s overtones. And I 
especially like the dedication to “ Knocknagow.” It reads 
“IT dedicate this book about the homes of Tipperary to 
my little nieces Annie and Josie with many regrets and 
apologies that in spite of all their entreaties I was obliged 
to let ‘ poor Norah Lahy die.’” My aunt was the Annie 
of the dedication; my mother, the Josie. She died far 
away from Ireland, in America, leaving four little chil- 
dren to her sister’s loving care. 

Reading aloud was a nightly custom in our home. 
After we had said our prayers together before the little 
white altar, my two brothers would scamper into their 
room and into their beds, while my sister and I would 
snuggle down in ours in delighted preparation for hearing 
“what happened next” to poor Norah Lahy or Billy 
Heffernan and his flute, to Mat the Thrasher and Grace, 
or sweet Miss Mary and the elegant Mr. Lowe. I can 
hear my aunt’s soft Irish voice now as I heard it then 
while I clung to the waking side of the borderland of 
sleep so as not to miss one word. Knocknagow may be 
gone, for Charles Kickham wrote “ Kinocknagow is gone”; 
but it is as much part and parcel of my memories as 
though I had walked that village and known the kindly 
neighbors. So much so, that when years later I stood 
before the statue of Charles Kiickham that is erected in 
Tipperary to him as “ Poet, Novelist and above all, Pa- 
triot,” and when I heard a bird singing in a wicker cage 
outside a little corner shop on the square, I knew beyond 
peradventure of a doubt that it was Norah Lahy’s linnet 
singing there yet. 

There must be many another in America as well as in 
Ireland that knows “ Knocknagow” as I do. Only a 
month or two ago The Irish Industries Shop found it 
necessary to cable for a supply of copies of “ Knockna- 
gow.” In spite of the fact that it was first published in 
book form in 1872, there is still a steady demand for it 
in modern New York. Its appeal is still as fresh and 
green as the hills of Ireland. 

Perhaps at this time of Kickham’s centennial, the 
lovers of “ Knocknagow ” will be remembering some of 
the incidents in his Ireland-loving life. His love found 
expression in ballads that are still sung in Irish homes, 
his poems are remembered and his stories are read and 
re-read. That he was a Fenian and suffered permanent 
loss of health, almost death, in an English prison for his 
advocacy of Irish freedom are too well known facts to 
need repeating here, but it might not be amiss at this 
time to recall some of the more intimate incidents of his 
life. 

One of my aunt’s earliest recollections is that of the 
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night of Charles’ return from prison. In every window 
in every house in Mullinahone burned a candle to wel- 
come him home. Only his own home was dark, for it 
was Charles’ desire that there should be no rejoicing until 
every one of his fellow political prisoners was free. 

While their father and mother were establishing a new 
home in America, his two little nieces were left in Charles’ 
care. After his return, he undertook their education him- 
self. An idyllic school it must have been, their classroom 
the summer house that stood in an alley of beech trees 
at the far end of the garden. Lessons might be recited 
as the three strolled about the country side, the little 
girls equipped with long staffs so that they might the 
more easily vault the hedges or the gorse-grown stone 
walls or leap the silvery tributary streams of the Anner. 
After lessons, the three would have long conversations, 
their uncle pointing out, say, a rose-covered arch to il- 
lustrate the architectural Gothic, or perhaps stressing the 
true beauty of a mossy thatched roof. 

Maybe Charles was a better poet than economist, for 
one of his cries had been “ We would not be satisfied if 
England thatched our houses with penny loaves—what we 
want is liberty.” As Charles was almost stone deaf the 
children talked to him on their fingers. They had evolved 
an alphabet of their own that they formed by clasping 
their uncle’s hand so that they could chat without using 
the more noticeable usual way. He watched in their 
childish mistakes in spelling for errors they might be 
making in pronunciation so that he might guard against 
them acquiring the too softened and too rolling “r’s” 
of the Tipperary brogue. Gentle speech and gentle man- 
ners were included in the curriculum of this small peri- 
patetic school. The walks ended at tea time, when slim 
cake and raspberry jam was served with a mild brew 
of the fragrant tea for the little girls. 

Another cherished memory is that of the meeting at 
Cork with John Mitchell on his return to Ireland after 
an absence of twenty-three years, following his deporta- 
tion to Van Diemen’s Land and his memorable escape 
therefrom to the United States. The little girls served as 
interpreter for their uncle in the conversation of the 
two friends. John Mitchell (the grandfather of the late 
mayor of New York City) was a man whose every ideal 
Charles Kickham admired and shared. 

These were happy days, and the parting came all too 
soon. Their elder brother was sent to bring Annie and 
Josie to their new home across the ocean. Charles ac- 
companied them as far as Clonmel and there said fare- 
well to his little nieces and Mullinahone forever. The 
old home would be too lonesome with Annie and Josie 
away, so from that day to the day of his death he made 
Dublin his home. But that hi love for the old place 
never grew less, a homely little anecdote will serve to 
prove. A friend found him one day at an art exhibit 
in Dublin, lost in thought before a landscape—the cen- 
tral figure of which was a cow gazing out of the picture 
in ruminating peace. ‘“ What catches your fancy so?” 
inquired the friend. “Oh,” replied Charles with a start, 
coming back to the present, “that cow reminds me so 
much of an old cow I knew in Mullinahone.” 
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That Mullinahone still holds Charles Kickham in lov- 
ing memory, we found to be true when we went there 
on a visit some few years ago. It was after the bad 
days of the Black and Tans and after the sad days that 
followed the signing of the treaty, that treaty which was 
read by comrades in arms standing side by side who, 
when they had finished, turned one from the other. But 
the hardest days were over, peace was at hand, and we 
were touring through a smiling land. 

We had left the village of Mullinahone in search of 
Clon-na-goose, a farm that long ago belonged to the 
family, but had been abandoned these many years. We 
had lost our way and the chauffeur had stopped the car 
to ask directions of aman who was working in a nearby 
field. THe was the gaunt farmer type. I fancy Tom 
Hogan of “ Knocknagow ” might have looked so after 
he knew that his efforts to keep “the little farm his 
heart was stuck in” were fruitless. 

The man came over to the car when he heard that 
we wished to find the road to deserted Clon-na-goose 
and looked searchingly at us. Then, said he, “Do ye 
belong to Charles?” Now he was not an old man, he 
must have been but a little child when Charles Kickham 
was living. It is something to live so vividly in the 
memory of your own people after a lapse of half a 
century and more. But when he had welcomed and di- 
rected Charles’ kin, he said in a very low hurried voice 
to the chauffeur, ‘“‘ What news of the prisoners?” and 
the chauffeur, eyes front, responded in a voice equally 
low, “The afternoon papers weren’t in when I left 
Clonmel.” Then we were on our way, but for that in- 
stant our finger touched the pulse of the throbbing heart 
of Ireland. 

One more little incident of our visit in Ireland, that has 
not any direct relation with Charles Kickham’s life, 
shows, I think, very pleasantly that one may find in Ire- 
land today the same type of people that live in the pages 
of “ Knocknagow,” children that might be the descendants 
of Tommie Lahy or of Billie Heffernan’s and Nellie’s 
flock, rosy-cheeked youngsters that have a shy glance 
and a merry smile for the stranger. As we left the valley 
of Tipperary and turned our faces toward Cork, the 
car developed tire trouble just as we crested the hill. 
Behind us the valley lay in the shadow of a sudden 
shower, before us our road lay in sunshine. We took 
advantage of the pause to wander a way along the road 
to gather the primroses that starred the grassy banks. 
My uncle stopped to chat with a man who leaned on the 
gate of a hedge-enclosed yard where five or six of his 
children were playing. A thatch-covered cottage was 
in the background. The children came shyly up, and 
my uncle, thrusting his hand in his pocket and securing a 
handful of small change, held it out to the youngest of 
the group, a tow-headed little chap, saying, “ Do you want 
this, Sonnie?” The sturdy little fellow shook his head 
in a sturdy “no.” 

“Oh, come,” he was encouraged, “ how many do you 
want?” 

“One,” said he, his rosy cheeks crimsoning with his 
boldness. 
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“ All right, one it will be all round.” And one around 
it was among the children until the handful of silver was 
exhausted. 

“And now what do ye say, Jimmie?” prompted his 
smiling father. 

“Thank ye, sir,” said obedient Jimmie 

“Ah, Jimmie,” reproached the father, 
wonder ye wouldn’t be saying ‘God bless all travelers.’ ’ 

And isn’t it a wonder that we wouldn’t be going oftener 
to the land where they have a blessing for our welcome? 

Well, please God, we are going this year to kneel at 
the altar where Charles knelt, to hear Mass in the parish 
chapel, and then to pause for awhile at his grave that 
is marked by a Celtic cross in fhe churchyard where 
he lies with his forefathers. 

Later, to gather together the thinning clan of the Kick- 
hams, to drink a toast to the old Ireland, and the new, 
in memory of gentle Charles Kickham, who lived, worked 
and suffered that Ireland might be free, who would will- 
ingly have died to consummate his dream. 


“isn't it a 


REVIEWS 


Gallant Ladies. By Csmeron Rocers. 
Brace and Company. $4.00. 

That there should ever be admitted a double standard of morals, 
as between men and women, is calamitous. There should be 
but one norm, and that the one usually held for women. But the 
men have crashed through all the prohibitions contained in the 
Commandments, and though they may not have been praised for 
their misdemeanors they have not been condemned as bitterly as 
the women who have foHowed the masculine bad example. The 
women of our times have made bids for the equal moral licenses 
and lawless liberties arrogated, wrongly, by men. They seek the 
scandalous freedom en masse. But in every generation of the 
past women have rivaled the exploits of the worst class of men. 
It is of these notorious personages that Cameron Rogers dis- 
courses, very pleasantly and most knowingly, in the ten sketches 
of this volume. By “gallant” ladies, he does not mean that 
which “gallant,” when applied to ladies, most generally con- 
notes. The ladies in question were not innocent of the connota- 
tion; their indiscretions, however, and their lapses in this re- 
gard are not stressed by Mr. Rogers, nor are they mentioned save 
as part of the historical record. The ladies are called gallant for 
other reasons. Mata Hari, the most recent of the cabinet, was 
most unvirtuous; but the notable gallantry in her record were 
her exploits as a spy and her courageous death, following a just 
sentence, in 1917. Two of the ladies were pirates, bad and bold, 
who fought better than their men. Belle Star and Calamity Jane 
were the predecessors of the “bob-haired bandits” of our day, 
but as much worse as the Wild West period was to our own. The 
remainder of the “ gallant ladies” flourished in the regal circles of 
the past, amidst the dangers and the glamor of the aristocracies, 
through scandals and intrigues and roguery. Mr. Rogers tells his 
stories in a graceful style and with the pungency of the current 
biographical manner. AE hk od 


New York: Harcourt, 





By Rev. James M. 


The Catholic Church and the Home. 
Guus, C.S.P. 

The Catholic Church and Healing. By James J. WALSH. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Each, $1.00. 

These two latest volumes of the Calvert Series have this in 
common that each is a tribute to the saving power of Catholicism. 
One comes from their reading more appreciative of Mother 
Church. Dr. Walsh discusses some of the important contributions 
which modern medicine must credit the Church with having be- 
queathed to it. For those not widely read in medical history much 
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that he says will be novel and surprising. Of course, he only 
touches the fringes of the story of the charity of Christ’s Church 
in the amelioration of bodily and mental ills. But he indicates 
the influence Catholicism exerted in the eradication of leprosy, 
the care of the insane, disease prevention, the progress of surgery, 
hospital improvement, etc., facts the Faithful ought to be con- 
versant with. While his book is chiefly of an informational char- 
acter, Father Gillis is concerned rather with a great practical prob- 
lem. And he handles it admirably. Admittedly the American 
home, even the Catholic home, is in jeopardy. Attacks on it are 
frequent and incisive. The root of the evil is the prevalence of 
an unsound philosophy regarding the family group. It is Father 
Gillis’ thesis that the attitude which Catholicism assumes towards 
the home is the one remedy for contemporary marital ills. In 
half-a-dozen chapters the fallacies of modern matrimonial fads are 
exposed, the arguments of their proponents refuted, and the dic- 
tates of nature and Christ about marriage set forth. The volume 
is clear, frank and logical. The author’s pen is unsparing of any 
who would undermine the social structure, be they philosophers, 
educators, clergymen, novelists or scientists. He meets them 
personally and gives them no quarter. There is no mincing of 
words. Our neo-pagan universities he calls “in reality a disin- 
tegrating force.” Birth control is “not a problem but a blunder 
and a crime.” Trying to legislate people to morality is, he holds, 
futile. Nevertheless statesmen are bound to interest themselves in 
the maintainance of correct ideals about the home. “If history 
teaches anything we ought to know that the fate of nations does 
not depend upon the encouragement of international trade, the 
payment of war debts, the equitable arrangement of customs and 
taxes, the regulation of commercial rivalries, and other such 
relatively trivial affairs. What doth it profit a State to arrange 
all these details, if the home, the family, the soul of the State 
be lost? Statesmen are troubled and are careful about many 
things, but one thing is necessary—domestic morality. . . . If 
they dare not deal with the problem, they have already announced 
to the world the bankruptcy of the modern concept of govern- 
ment.” By all means read this up-to-the-minute, stimulating and 
convincing volume of Father Gillis. W. I. L. 





The Mind and Face of Bolshevism. By René FUrop- 
Mitter. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $6.00. 

Opening this book, and glancing through its chapters, one will 
find as odd a collection of the weird, the cranky, the sensational, 
the impossible, as one could hope for in any insane asylum. The 
author has passed over little, in preparing his exhibit of the 
“face” of Bolshevism; in education, in art, theater, poetry, music, 
and in everyday life, a consistent toiling at the attempt to turn 
the world upside down. Strangest of all is the part played in 
the Bolshevist world by our familiar American mechanical de- 
vices, which “ together with a rationalist industrial system and the 
fantastic Utopian visions, dissolve into symbolical forms of crazy 
irreality, immediately they are brought into contact with the 
typical Russian.” What then is the “mind” behind the “ face,” 
the true reality of Bolshevism? “The problem of Bolshevism,” 
says the author, “extends far beyond the narrow horizon of politi- 
cal sympathies or antipathies. Its acceptance or rejection is the re- 
jection or acceptance of the whole of European culture.” In a 
word, Bolshevism is a religion, and must be reckoned with as 
such: a state of religious exaltation, not unlike that of tra- 
ditional Russian sects. The very intensity of Lenin’s fury against 
religion took on a religious fanaticism, raving against any hetero- 
dox difference of opinion. The description of Lenin’s struggle to 
subject even pure science to his inexorable creed is most curious; 
and shows more convincingly even than the more sensational ele- 
ments, that surrender of reason to a fixed fanatical idea which 
is the essence of Bolshevism. “Of all the professors,” says Lenin, 
“who are competent to do valuable work in the special fields of 
chemistry, physics or history, we cannot believe a single one of 
them when philosophy is in question.” And science must be rigidly 
“purged.” Allowing for whatever playing up of sensational fea- 


tures the author may have indulged in, it certainly is a close 
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_ characterization of Bolshevism. All the more pity that it is 
marred, in the very last pages, by an incredible mental somer- 
sault in comparing the Bolshevists to “ Jesuits.” The thousand- 
times-refuted “end-and-means” doctrine is alleged. The author 
swallows whole the tradition of Dostoevsky’s Grand Inquisitor 

and the well-known Russian use of “ Jesuit” to cover anything 
from a Pope to a church sacristan. Mr. Filép-Miller pays 

tribute to the religious spirit of the Russian people, shown in 

their withstanding anti-religious propaganda. J. Lb. F. 





The Life of Christ. Volume I. By Rev. L. C. Fitton, S.S. 
Translated by Rev. Newron TuHompson. St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Company. $4.00. 

This is easily the most pretentious Catholic Life of Our Lord 
which has appeared, particularly in the vernacular, in some years. 
As biographies go it is thoroughly modern in the treatment of 
its subject, and scholarly in the presentation of its facts. The 
author combines the best that contemporary historical and critical 
research, and polemical discussion offer about the Person and 
work of Christ, so to give his readers a narrative which, while 
substantially not unlike such studies of the Saviour as those of 
Fouard, Le Camus and Didon, is nevertheless sufficiently differenti- 
ated from them to make its reading interesting and worth while 
even for those familiar with the older biographies. As Pére 
Fillion aims to present a scientific study of his subject, by way 
of introduction to the actual story of Christ he first establishes 
the authenticity of the documents from which he draws, especially 
the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. In addition, to give 
the life its proper background, the environment and milieu in 
which Our Lord was born and died is examined, and the geo- 
graphical conditions of Palestine, as well as the political, social 
and religious circumstances of the Jewish nation at the time, 
considered. Needless to say, what modern critical scholars of 
merit have discovered about Gospel texts or scriptural exegesis 
is not neglected or despised. The present volume is mostly con- 
cerned with the infancy and hidden career of Our Lord, a por- 
tion of the Gospel story not usually enlarged upon as much as 
the distinguished Sulpician enlarges it, and yet today the part 
of Holy Writ which adverse and hostile critics most seek to de- 
stroy. Though contemporary attacks on the Gospels and on 
Christ’s Person are frequently pointed out and refuted in the 
course of the narrative, a whole series of very useful and scholarly 
appendices at the end formally treat the outstanding difficulties pro- 
posed by Rationalism and Higher Criticism. To the popular 
reader it is the simplicity and charm of the author’s narrative 
that will principally appeal: to the clergy and biblical students, 
his critical notes and his treatment of scriptural difficulties. 

Ww. I. L. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Spiritual Reading—The clients of St. Thérése of Lisieux 
will give a hearty welcome to “ The Sure Way” (Herder. $3.50), 
by Benedict Williamson. Borrowing the message of the “ Little 
Flower” the author explains the sure way of love, of confidence, 
of abandon. There is a sympathetic insight into the life and 
mission of this much-loved “ Victim of Love.” The book offers 
a rich storehouse of material for conferences and novena ser- 
mons in honor of the “ Little Flower.” 

“Some Spiritual Guides of the Seventeenth Century” (Ben- 
ziger. $2.60) is a translation from the French of Abbé Huvelin 
by Rev. Joseph Leonard, C.M. Much inspiration can be gathered 
from these careful studies of St. Francis de Sales, St. Vincent de 
Paul, Monsieur Olier and the Abbé de Rancé. Fr. Leonard has 
done a distinct service in translating this work of the great French 
spiritual director. 

A second series of sermons on the Kingship of Christ by C. C. 
Martindale, S.J., has just been issued under the title of “The 
Kingdom and the World” (Herder. 90c.). They are dedicated 
to “The Federation of Catholic Societies in the Universities of 
Great Britain.” Treating of the Kingdom in its relation to the 
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agnostic, the pagan, the materialist and the future, Fr. Martindale 
engenders a deeper esteem of the Faith and a more determined 
loyalty to the Kingdom of Christ. 

“The Divine Refreshment” (Herder. $1.10) contains chapters 
on the Blessed Sacrament which have the same spirit of solid 
piety and practical devotion which characterized the Rev. Robert 
Eaton’s other spiritual books. Here the author of “ The Sanctuary 
of Strength” treats of the victories of the Blessed Sacrament and 
shows its relation to the work of redemption. A true understand- 
ing and a sincere love is evidenced in the very practical instructions 
for the worthy preparation and thanksgiving which should be 
made by the devout communicant. 





The Catholic Mind.—The issue of May 8 reprints from the 
Springfield Sunday Union and Republic an interview granted 
by the Rt. Rev. Thomas M. O’Leary, D.D., Bishop of Springfield, 
Mass., at the time of the Lindsey-Adams public debate. There is 
restraint, but also very simple exposition and clear logic in this 
splendid arraignment. “Companionate Marriage a Mockery” 
deserves wide publicity among the Faithful. Nor can it fail to be 
productive of very great good wherever respect for the authority 
of God, at least, has been preserved. This issue of the Catholic 
Mind also contains the Presidential Address of Judge Martin 
T. Manton at the recent annual meeting of the Catholic Associa- 
tion for International Peace; the Pastoral Letter of His Grace, 
Archbishop Aelen of Madras, entitled “The Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass,” and the address of Rev. Charles Moosman, Pittsburgh 
Diocesan Director of Sodalities, “Where are Our Young Men 
and Women?” Father Moosman studies the reasons and sug- 
gests a remedy for the lack of interest on the part of the 
younger element in Catholic organization work. 





The English Course.—Despite the wealth of extant Catholic 
literature, it is frequently lamented that students, even in Catholic 
schools, grow up ignorant of most of it. In part this is due to 
the fact that many a literary gem has not been made available 
in textbook form. Those, consequently, who are responsible for 
the reading in English courses in our academies and colleges will 
welcome an annotated edition, with notes and glossary, of “ The 
Vision Beatific’” (Macmillan. 75c.), by the Rev. John D. 
Walshe, S.J. It is religious poetry of the first class, with 
Heaven for its theme. The lines, simple but splendid, run limpidly 
along; the imagery is rich as befits the subject; the arrangement 
orderly; the treatment deeply spiritual as well as thoroughly 
Catholic. 

The teacher of English literature and composition will find 
many helpful suggestions in the practical talks which Alfred M. 
Hitchcock originally delivered at Middlebury College, Bread Loaf, 
Vermont. “Study Plans for Novels” (Holt. $1.50) offers 
a progressive course in appreciation, taking as a foundation “A 
Tale of Two Cities,” “ Quentin Durward,” “Silas Marner” and 
“House of the Seven Gables.” “Bread Loaf Talks on Teaching 
Composition” (Holt. $1.00), discusses the three essentials of 
composition, mastery of words and the acquisition of ideas. “ Bread 
Loaf Talks on Teaching English Literature” (Holt. $1.00), con- 
siders, in turn, the task, the teacher and the student. Professor 
Hitchcock makes a strong plea for a return to simpler and more 
direct methods of instructions. Teachers will find much in- 
spiration from these talks and a great deal of enjoyment from 
the graceful ease and pleasant treatment of subjects already 
familiar to them. 

Two monographs in the Oxford Reading Courses treat of “ The 
Essay” by M. Edmund Speare and “Biography” by Alan C. 
Valentine (Oxford Univ. Press. Each $1.00). While intended 
chiefly as introductions to the volumes already published in the 
“ World’s Classics Series” they should prove useful for the study 
of other works as well as those which have received careful an- 
alysis in these pages. The method of approach in itself should 
prove helpful and suggestive to the alert teacher and most profit- 
able to the diligent student. 
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Mr. Hodge and Mr. Hazard. 
Meet Mr. Mulliner. 


When Dead Men Tell Tales. 
Blue Murder. Not To Be Opened. 
Irun and Smoke. The Half-Hearted. 


It was a clever group that Jim Leiter gathered about himself to 
grab the McKellar inheritance, but they met their match in a 
cleverer woman. “When Dead Men Tell Tales” (Putnam. 
$2.00), by John Goodwin, chronicles the conflict. The setting is 
mostly Scotch, but the heroine is an American girl of character 
and means. Her romance with Tommy McKellar parallels the 
amazing detective plot. Readers will doubtless agree that, despite 
some occasional overdrawn melodrama, the author has elaborated 
a splendid story, though, as in most tales of the type, even the 
better characters are not always appreciative of the truth that 
a good end does not justify a bad means. 

There is a certain exquisiteness manifest in every line of “ Mr. 
Hodge and Mr. Hazard” (Knopf. $2.50), by Elinor Wylie. The 
precise quality of this exquisiteness defies description; it comes 
from a power of close observation, from an imagination that runs 
to the romantic and fantastical, from a wit that is mordant, 
from a style in which every word is hand-drawn. The satire con- 
cerns a literary personage of the 1830 period. Mr. Hazard, ac- 
cording to the author, is no one person; but Byron and Shelley 
were assuredly in her mind. Mr. Hazard represents poetic genius, 
the self-absorbed, sensitive, half-mad type that outrages society by 
his nature and not through conscious malice. In this story, it 
must be added, no outrages are detailed; rather, Mr. Hazard 
is characterized as a harmless, learned imbecile. Mr. Hodge, whose 
entry into the story is late and brief, is the hard-headed, practical- 
minded, but less attractive, counterpoise to the inept poet. 

Alan Dighton when he became the employe of Mason & Gal- 
lagher, the business name of one of England’s great secret-service 
men, had no idea of the excitement and adventure ahead. His 
career which started with a promising romance, brought him more 
than one humiliation and defeat, but dint of perseverance enabled 
him in the end to get hold of the murderous machines the famous 
inventor, Ahlborg, was manufacturing in Rapallo. Incidental to 
this he also saved his betrothed from a very bizarre death which 
threatened. Edmund Snell tells the story, though somewhat drawn 
out and palling, in “ Blue Murder” (Lippincott. $2.00). 

The amateur detective goes on the trail again in Lloyd Os- 
bourne’s “ Not to Be Opened” (Cosmopolitan. $2.00), a story of 
a mysterious death, a bit of correspondence, and business in- 
trigue. The detective, who is ridiculed, and left out in the cold at 
the close, is the best character of the group; otherwise, people 
and plot, and even style considered, the work is hardly above 
mediocrity. 

“Meet Mr. Mulliner” (Doubleday, Doran. $2.00) is a book 
of short stories by P. G. Wodehouse. This in itself is a com- 
mendation. In these gloriously outlandish tales, told by Mr. 
Mulliner in the Angler’s Rest, shy young men in love, insane 
baronets and Pickwickian clergymen kaleidoscope irresistibly and 
irrepressibly to the tempo of the reader’s laughter. Smoothly 
written, unforced, and ever sparkling, these stories set a new 
standard for the chuckling Mr. Wodehouse. By all means, 
“Meet Mr. Mulliner.” 

After a silence of three years Sheila Kaye-Smith has produced 
“Tron and Smoke” (Dutton. $2.50), a story of England through 
the past three decades ending in a consideration of the coal strike. 
The book is divided into two sections, the first the to-be-expected 
triangle, the second a study of a friendship growing up between 
the two women when the gentleman who preferred his land to 
either of them has passed out of the picture. Neither the whole, 
nor any of its parts, is convincing. 

Lewis Haystoun remembers the failures of his life in Scotland, 
and faces a glorious death in India, unvindicated before his friends, 
but before the world, a hero. John Buchan has chosen to re- 
publish “ The Half-Hearted” (Houghton, Mifflin. $2.50), twenty- 
eight years old, and long out of print. Although later works sur- 


pass the earlier adventure novels, this present tale is not far 
below the others in strength of detail and character. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 


words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous 
communications. 


Pacifists and the Navy 


To the Editor of AMeErRica: 

When I agreed, in the paper dealing with the protests of the 
pacifists against the passage of the proposed naval measure, to 
furnish stenographic copies of the notes of testimony to those who 
are interested in this highly diverting subject, I had no idea that 
so many would take me up. But they did and now, woe is me! 
I've been swamped with appeals from all parts of the country. 
I can’t make good now but I think I shall be able to do so in 
a short time. I have made some effort to secure an additional 
supply of these notes. When these come to hand I shall mail 
copies out to all who have applied for them. 

Meanwhile, I pray the indulgence of your kindly, generous 
readers. It is utterly impossible for me to acknowledge all the 
letters which have reached me. I mean no discourtesy by this— 
I simply have not the time at my disposal to do so. 

Washington. EuGENE WEARE, 


Advertising the Church 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of America for April 7, there is an essay by Vincent 
de Paul Fitzpatrick, headed “ Advertising the Church,” which 
ends thus: “I do believe that all of us, clerical and lay, can so 
word our appeals to our non-Catholic friends as to arouse their 
curiosity and draw them to the Church, for curiosity and some- 
thing to satisfy it with are the two poles of all good advertising.” 

These words are of permanent worth. Non-Catholics only too 
often are under the impression that they are not permitted to 
visit Catholic service. Catholics, lay and clerical, should do their 
utmost to disabuse them of this error. Christ, our model, was 
approachable to all. Make non-Catholics feel at home in God’s 
house, and they will come to us. 

In these days when the Protestant sects are crumbling, many 
sincere Americans hope to find the truth in the Catholic Caurch. 
May Catholics not fail to welcome them. 

Denton, Tex. RAYMOND VERNIMONT. 


The Fewness of Our Converts 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The figures quoted by Doctor Coakley in the article, “ The Few- 
ness of Our Converts,” are not encouraging, to be sure. But with 
conditions as they are in America, with millions of Catholics to 
a few thousand priests, it requires all the time and energy of 
the clergy for the Church to hold what she has. 

There must arise in the Catholic body in America laymen who 
will be “fools for Christ’s sake”; men in whose hearts must 
burn an ardent, never-satisfied zeal for the spread of Christ’s 
Truth, even as it burned in the hearts of the early missionary 
martyrs of our land. 

Such men will not hesitate for a moment to stand on the 
street corners, in the parks and other open spaces, and tell in 
sincere and simple language the Truth which means liberty and 
peace in Christ to men of good will. 

Soon after the World War the writer met a holy missionary 
priest who had spent many years in the antipodes. He was a man 
of prayer and truly a man of God. In reply to a question about 
the possibility of another big war, he said: “The next great 
encounter will be in your America. All the forces are there: 
the Church is there, and so are the world, the flesh and the devil. 
They are already consolidating their forces for a great test of 
strength, in America,” 

Does it not seem that the words of this missionary are daily 
fulfilled? We see the brazenness of those who try to say that 
the foulest wrong is the highest good, that injustice is justice, 
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that impurity is purity, that murder is simply “emotional reac- 
tion.” 

We know that the Church herself will be the eternal victor, 
but unless with courage and zeal, we hold high the Cross, we 
have no promise that America will survive. 

In the face of these forces and in the light of these evident 
conditions why do we, the laity, stand all the day idle, when the 
street corners are open to us as freemen, to tell the story of the 
victory of Christ over the powers of darkness forevermore? 

Wollaston, Mass. WIti1AM E. KerrisuH. 


The Strategy of Attack 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It appears to some ‘of us that the attitude of many of our 
Catholic speakers and writers in current controversy is altogether 
too much on the defensive. Our non-Catholic friends know the 
offensive to be the very best defensive, as well as do our army 
and navy men. 

There are too many vulnerable points which we neglect in the 
various positions held by our friends, the Protestants. Their 
own short-comings as ecclesiastical organizations are often pointed 
out in their own literature, when it is not directed against the 
“common enemy,” the Catholic Church. 

Of course, true Christian charity will not permit us to in- 
dulge in a tw quoque argument, which means nothing, but our 
apparently weak-kneed policy in these controversies gives the 
other side every advantage. 

It is to be hoped that Catholic writers and speakers, saving 
Christian charity, will take the offensive and shed some light 
upon the falsity of the self-righteous “ super-patriotism” of some 
of our non-Catholic friends. 

Without stirring up bitterness, we should immediately advance on 
the offensive. You know the old saying, “Silence gives con- 
sent,”—well, the silent Catholic—we won't say. 

Tacoma, Wash. Gustave B. AtpricH. 


“ Liguori and the Vikings ” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

With sincere thanks I received a copy of the issue of AMERICA 
for March 10, with an article on “ Liguori and the Vikings,” by 
Father LaFarge, S.J. But will you permit me to correct an error 
in this article? 

The work of Professor Grandrud, “ Klosterlasse,” was wrongly 
translated as “Convent Girl.” It is, however, nothing of that 
sort, but a sort of “study” of the spirited champion of the 
Catholic Faith in Norway and Sweden, the Norwegian Jesuit, 
Father Laurits Nilssén, born in Oslo about 1539,—in the very 
years when a Danish-born king of German origin forced the 
“ Reformation” on Norway and robbed our country of the last 
remnants of national sovereignty. 

Laurits Nilssén studied Lutheran theology in Copenhagen, left 
for Belgium and entered the Society of Jesus in 1564. As he was 
ordained scarcely one year later, it is as probable as not that he 
had been brought up at home in the Faith of his ancestors. In 
1575 Father Laurentius was sent to Sweden to initiate a Catholic 
mission, and from there the gifted and fervent priest worked out 
his plans for the conversion of all Scandinavia to the Muther 
Church. Supported by his little circle of devout disciples, the 
staunch -priest and fiery patriot worked until he was expelled from 
Sweden in 1580. Afterwards, in 1606, he tried through his writ- 
ings to get a footing in Denmark. Later he lived in banishment 
in Bohemia and Poland, and died in Vilna in 1622. 

Mr. Brandrud’s book has for title, “ Klosterlasse” (the nick- 
name for Father Laurentius), and as subtitle, “A Contribution 
to the History of Jesuit Propaganda in the North.” On the in- 
side of the cover are advertisements of Norwegian translations 
of the memoirs of some runaway nun, Eliza Richardson, and the 
famous Pére Chiniquy. 

It was with rather a queer feeling that I took down from the 
shelf the other day Mr. Brandrud’s old book, printed in 1895. I 
remember how even as a child I felt some vague suspicion and a 
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very strong disgust whenever I read of the Catholic Church— 
always systematically slandered, always with the very worst in- 
terpretation put on any piece of evidence concerning the old 
Church. I conceived an ever-increasing dislike for the slandering 
party who welcomed any renegade as a trustworthy witness and 
seemed to believe the worst and the silliest accusations, and an 
ever-increasing interest for the calumniated Church. It did not 
occur to me that the Catholic Church might possibly teach the 
truth, but I came to think that it taught at least something very 
grand and fine and courageous, and that Protestantism must be 
founded on very indefensible grounds, since it needed to recur 
to such base weapons. And when I first read Mr. Brandrud’s 
book about the fiery Norwegian Jesuit, I remember I had an 
impression of the priest—not exactly as a knight of truth (I 
suppose my ideas of truth were very much the same as Pilate’s), 
but at least as some sort of a quixotic cavalier, and of his pro- 
fessor-biographer trotting behind like a fat Sancho Panza mounted 
on an exceedingly ass-like ass. And the image of the knight on 
horseback and his commentator on an ass haunted me for years 
afterwards, whenever I read Protestant comments on Catholicism 
—even till I began to see that the Church was not a splendid 
shadow but a living reality. 
Lillehammer, Norway. 


“If It Is God’s Will” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It is, I believe, matter of history that William Rufus stood 
on a headland looking over towards Ireland and remarked to one 
of his friends that one of those days he would go over and pos- 
sess that island, and when this was reported in the proper quarter 
it seems there was an Irishman who asked: “And did he add: 
‘If it is God’s will’ ?” William met with an accident which 
saved him the trip. Somewhere in those remote ages there was 
a movement of population eastward, most of it armed, to a 
chorus of “God wills it.” Columbus also took God into the 
reckoning when he made a voyage outward, but even that is 
getting to be a good bit ago. And now, just last month, three 
men leave Dublin with the name of God on their lips and two 
days later are returning thanks to God that by His grace they 
have landed safely on this continent. They came in the most 
perfect of machines, in a machine age, and the first thing they 
did was to broadcast the name of God by radio, the last word in 
machinery. When the dark fell that Friday night nobody ex- 
pected to hear of them again, and the news of their landing gave 
millions a thrill; but the way the news was sent was a shock. 
Fliers we know, and planes we know, but God, and the grace of 
God—believe you me, that is going to take some explaining before 
they see the last of these United States! Have they no tact 
at all? 

New York. 


Sitcrip UNpDsET. 


J. C. W. 
What Can a Layman Do? 
To the Editor of America: 

As another reply to the question, “ What Can a Layman Do?” 
let me suggest that he can help in many practical ways the spread 
of Catholic papers and magazines. 

The Knights of Columbus, for instance, or any other Catholic 
society can assist in Catholic publicity work by appropriating a 
certain sum to be placed in the hands of the pastor or the Catholic 
press committee of the parish, with which to subscribe for a 
certain number of Catholic papers for indigent families, thus sav- 
ing leakage from the Church among the poor. 

Another means most effective for Catholic publicity would be 
to appropriate enough to subscribe to the Daily American Tribune, 
or some other Catholic paper or magazine, for the reading files 
of the public library, and see to it that the subscription be re- 
newed each year. Librarians would gladly place the papers on the 
files or reading tables. Such public files are perused by many 
non-Catholics, who are interested in learning the attitude of the 
Church on many questions. Yet they frequently see no Catholic 
books or papers. 


St. Joseph, Mo. R. M. D. 
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Dr. Bowie Replies 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

There has come to me through the mail this morning a “ marked 
copy” of America for April 28, in which I find an editorial en- 
titled “ Dr. Bowie Rebukes Us.” Since this article has thus been 
sent to me and since it concludes with a question addressed di- 
rectly to me, I take it for granted that you will afford space in 
your columns for this brief reply. 

I should like to say, in the first place, that the sentence which 
you quoted from the Herald-Tribune reporter’s brief summary 
of my sermon of April 15 gives an inaccurate impression of what 
I said. I made no criticism upon the “Catholic Church” or 
“Catholicism” in general. On the contrary, very specifically in 
my sermon I expressed my respect for the religious devotion of 
many Roman Catholic friends and their religion and described by 
name a priest and a bishop of that Church who had stood in my 
own knowledge and friendship as outstanding exemplars of the 
Christian religion. The particular point against which my sermon 
was directed was the very grave mistake which I believe certain 
Roman Catholic influences are making in resenting any criticism 
of the activities of the Church organization and in apparently 
attempting to suppress, not in open debate, but by other methods, 
any public discussion. 

You are mistaken in thinking I “did not read” the article by 
Father Mullaly to which I referred. On the contrary, I had 
the copy of America of February 11 in my hand in the pulpit, 
and all that I said about it was read directly from the text. I 
read Father Mullaly’s own description of the action in Washing- 
ton by which a newspaper was made to suffer a forty per cent 
loss in circulation, and the further statement “that this forty per 
cent loss in circulation now meant also a forty per cent fall in 
the rates for advertising. The only dissenting note came from a 
weak-kneed Catholic advertiser who declared that he did not 
believe in mixing business and religion.” 

And now let me answer your direct question to me. You say 
“this plan is based on the simple fact that nobody, Catholic in- 
cluded, has to buy a magazine or newspaper if he does not want 
to. Does Dr. Bowie question this fact?” Most certainly I 
do not. But equally certainly I would point out that this is not 
the question at issue. The point is not the right of individuals to 
refuse to buy what they do not want. The point rather is a care- 
fully organized and specifically defined boycott which once set 
in operation, in an instance when a church might feel itself to 
have been justly offended, can easily spread until it becomes the kind 
of miscellaneous attempt to suppress any criticism whatever, which 
Father Mullaly apparently approves when he quotes the editor of 
a newspaper as having said to the vice-president of a Roman 
Catholic society, “I do not mind telling you that the owners of 
the paper have warned me not to print anything that might be 
considered objectionable by you.” 

Finally let me point out the fact that the instance of the 
publication in the newspaper of material considered as an insult 
to Roman Catholics, about which Father Mullaly writes, happened 
in 1913. The point, therefore, of his article is certainly not merely 
to describe this remote event. The point of it obviously is to 
describe how newspaper boycotts can be made effective today. 
It was in connection with this fact that I quoted the question 
recently asked by the Editor of the Atlantic Monthly. “Is it well 
for the Republic, is it well for the Roman Catholic Church, that 
her affairs are outside the pale of public debate?” 

New York. W. Russe.t Bowte. 

[Comment appears in editorial columns.—Ed. AmMerica.] 


Porto Rico—A Mission Salient 
To the Editor of America: 

“Porto Rico—A Mission Salient,” a communication in the 
issue of America for April 14, has created comment in the senior 
class at St. Joseph’s Academy. Will you kindly furnish us with 
the complete address of the writer? 

Wheeling, W. Va. S. M. B. 

[The writer was Brother John Paul, M.S.SS.T., St. Augustine's 
Academy, Rio Piedras, P. R.—Ed. America.] 


AMERICA 


May 12, 1928 


“ Upon This Picture, and on This!” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 
I received a letter from T. C. Marshall, . to which I 
sent a reply on March 12. I am enclosing herewith copies of these 


letters, as I thought they might be of interest to you... . 
New York. Gro. Gorpon BATTrLe. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
If you desire to do so, I shall be glad to have you publish the 


correspondence to which you refer, in your excellent weekly, 


America, which I have known for years. . . . 
New York. Gro. Gorpon BATTLE. 
Curist’s Mission 
Incorporated 1887 
Room 527—156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Hon. George Gordon Battle, 
850 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 


Dear Sir: ; ‘ 
I wish to direct your attention to the enclosed article from the 


Jesuit paper America, of February 11, and ask if you approve 
of this method of promoting the candidacy of Governor Smith. 

While the scheme may seem to you extremely un-American and 
contrary to every conception of liberty of the press, it is essen- 
tially Roman Catholic throughout, and quite in line with the 
teaching and practice of that Church for centuries. In the case 
cited, as the Truth Society found itself unable to inflict a severer 
penalty, it set to work to destroy the editor’s means of livelihood. 

Judging from “what the papers say,” there appear to be 
many non-Catholics in the Democratic party who have no ob- 
jection to its being made to stand before the nation as being for 
“Rum and Rome.” Though these words are not used, speakers 
are quoted every day who present the Governor as a strong 
upholder of the ideas they represent. But there must surely be 
many who, while content to give support to the party itself, will 
find it hard to swallow such an undiluted dose of “ Rome” as this 
Jesuit detailed plan of campaign against any and every paper that 
publishes anything that is not to the liking of any local priest. 

In view of the importance of the pronouncement as a menace 
to the freedom of our whole national press, I would esteem it a 
favor if you would let me know your opinion of it. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) T. C. MarsHALt, 
Executive Secretary. 


March 12, 1928 


February 23, 1928 


T. C. Marshall, Esq., 
Executive Secretary, 
Christ’s Mission, 
Room 527, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Dear Sir: . 
Pardon my delay in answering your letter of February 23, 


1928, which was received during my absence from the city and 
has just been brought to my attention. I have read the article 
to which you refer in the February 11, 1928 issue of America, 
a Catholic review of the week, which you have sent to me. 

I find in this article nothing but the reasonable resentment which 
a man of the Catholic or any other church would naturally feel 
aha attack upon the religious denomination to which he might 
belong. 

Although I am myself a member of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, I have no patience whatever with the badgering of the 
Catholic Church, which is not uncommon among certain elements 
of our population at this time. That great religious body is 
the oldest of all the Christian churches. It has kept alive the fire 
of Christianity throughout the world and often under the most 
adverse circumstances. The bones of its martyrs are to be 
found in every country beneath the sun. 

It is in my judgment wholly inconsistent, and, indeed, incon- 
ceivable to me how any one calling himself a Christian can main- 
tain an attitude of hostility and of jealous suspicion towards that 
ancient church. We may all differ within the limits of Christianity 
as to matters of theological doctrine. But we all worship the 
same God and profess to follow the same aims. 

I earnestly hope that the spirit of tolerance and of religious 
liberty, which is the foundation and cornerstone of our Govern- 
ment, will soon prevail over the odium theologicum which, once 
common throughout the world, is now happily dying out. 

Believe me to be, 
Faithfully yours, 
Geo. Gorvon Battie. 


